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(From the London Time’s Telescope.) 


Panuary. 


How faint the light! how thick the air! 
Lo, armed with whirlwind, bail, and frost, 

Fierce Winter desolates the year.— 

Deserts of snow fatigue the eye, 

Black storms involve the low’ring sky, 


And gloomy damps oppress the soul. 
Akenside. 
ELIGHTFUL as is the aspect of 
nature, under the warmth, and 
splendour, and genial influence of a 
summer sun, most persons look for- 
ward with pleasure to those seasons, 
when the falling leaf or drifting snow 
draws closer the family circle, and ush- 
ers in that social and intellectual inter- 
course which constitutes the dearest 
charm, and, next to religion, the high-. 
est privilege of human existence. When 
all without is wrapped in darkness, and 
the freezing blast howls eager for en- 
trance round your dwelling, with what 
enjoyment do its inmates crowd to the 
cheerful hearth, and, as the flame grows 
brighter on their cheeks, listen, with a 
sensation of self-gratulating security, to 
the storm that shakes their solid roof. 
It is here that the power of centrast is 
experienced in all its force; not only 
in reference to the exposure, fatigues, 
and hazards, which may have been ac- 
tually incurred ere the daylight closed ; 
but imagination is at work to paint the 
lot of those less fortunate than ourselves, 
and who, still exposed to all the horrors 
of the storm, feel the bitterness of their 
destiny augmented by intrusive recol- 
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lections of domestic ease and fire-side 
enjoyments. | 

The pleasures and _gratifications 
which flow from the Fire-side, may be 
considered as almost peculiar to these 
islands. In warmer climates the aid 
of fire is demamded for little else than 
culinary purposes ; whilst in the north- 
ern regions of continental Europe, the 
gloomy and unsocial stove forms, in 
general, the only medium through 
which the rigours of winter are miti- 
gated. ‘To the enlivening blaze, and 
the clean swept hearth, and to all the 
numerous comforts, which, in this coun- 
try, so usually wait upon their junction, 
they are perfect strangers. 


Winter, thou daughter of the storm, 

I love thee when the day is o’er, 

Spite of the tempest’s outward roar; 
Queen of the tranquil joys that weave 
The charm around the sudden eve; 
The thick’ning footsteps thro’ the gloom, 
Telling of those we love come home; 
The candies lit, the cheerful board, 
The dear domestic group restored ; 
The fire that shows the looks of glee, 
The infants st:ading at our knee ; 
The busy news, the sportive tongue, 
The laugh that makes us still feel young ; 
The health to those we love, that new 
Are far as ocean winds can blow; 

The health to those that with us grew, 
And stiil stay with us tried and true ; 
The wife that makes life glide away, 
One tong and lovely marriage day. 
Then music comes till—round us creep 
The infant list’ners half asleep ; 

And busy tongues are loud no more, 
And, Winter, thy sweet eve is o'er. 
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Of the uses of snow, we have spoken 
at large in our former volumes; of its 
beautiful appearance, and of its attend- 
ants, frost and ice, we will now add 
the description in the language of an 
elegant writer. ‘The very frost it- 
self is a world of pleasure and fairy 
beauty. ‘The snow dances down to 
earth, filling all the airy vacancy with a 
giddy whiteness ; and, minutely inspect- 
ed, every particle is a crystal star. The 
ice (hereafter destined to temper dulcet 
creams for us in the heat of summer) 
affords a new and rare pastime for the 
skaiter, almost next to flying; or sud- 
denly succeeding to rain, strikes the 
trees and the grasses into silyer,; But 


what can be more delicately beautiful 
than the spectacle which sometimes 
salutes the eye at the breakfast-room 
window, occasioned by the hoar frost 
or frozen dew? If a jeweller had come 
to dress every plant over night to sur- 
prise an Eastern sultan, he could not 
produce any thing like the pearly drops, 
or the silvery plumage. An ordinary 
bed of greens will sometimes look like 
crisp and corrugated emerald, powder- 
ed with diamonds.’ 

Of all our animals called vermin, 
none seem more admirably fitted for 
their predatory life than the martin cat 
(mustela martis;) it is sufficiently 
strong in body, remarkably quick and 
active in all its motions, with an eye so 
clear and perspective, and so moveable 
in its orbit, that nothing can stir with- 
out detection; and is apparently en- 
dowed with a sense of smelling as acute 
as its other faculties. Its feet are beau- 
tifully formed, not treading upright on 
the ball, like the domestic cat, or fox, 
but sloping to the ground, having the 
balls deeply imbedded in the softest 
and most elastic hair, that the tread of 
the animal, even upon. decayed leaves, 
is hardly audible; and it steals upon 
its prey without any noise betraying its 
approach. The fur is remarkably fine, 
apparently filled with a medullary mat- 
ter; the skin unusually. thin and flexile, 
impeding none of its agile movements, 
and all combining to render the martin 
a most destructive creature, Jn, winter 


_ it lives in hollow trees, warmly. imbed- 
| ded in dry foliage - 


:-in- the. more. genial 
seasons he often sleeps by day in the 
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oid nest of a kite or a buzzard, where his 
dormitory is occasionally betrayed by 
the chattering of magpies and crows. 
Their numbers are but small, our woods 
in England being too easily penetrated 
to afford the martin any thing like per- 
manent shelter; and the race is only 
continued, with probably an annual 
diminution. We have heard that the 
sum of three shillings has been offered 
for his pads only! probably to be used 
by the gilders. 

The utility of worms in manuring the 
suil is so obvious, that perhaps we might 
venture to say that land frequented by 
them in any number could hardly be 
barren ; they not only draw into their 


holes from the surface decayed vege- 
table matter, which thus rots and nour- 
ishes the roots of plants, but the sub- 
stance which they eat is returned from 
their bodies (forming what is called 
‘worm casts’) in a state peculiarly fit- 
ted for vegetable aliment; this being 
pulverized by. frosts, and washed by 
rains, is readily received into circula- 
tion ; and as worms cast almost every 
night in the year, except during hard 
frosts, they produce a never failing sup- 
ply of this manure. Worms are fur- 
nished with small inverted spines upon 
the under surface of their bodies, ena- 
bling them to draw various light sub- 
stances into their holes. It is admira- 
ble to observe the economy of Nature 
in keeping creation in due limits, and 
the provision she makes for the removal. 
of encumbrances; trees, which. from 
their magnitude appear indestructible 
by less than human violence, we. yet 
find are by the agency of a seemingly 
feeble race speedily consumed : the sev- 
eral species of lucanus, cerambyx, ves- 
pa, ptinus, Sc. clear away these forest 
wrecks, reducing them to dust, which 
serves as_oil for the production and 
support of other vegetation. If we lift 
up the bark. of an old tree, what a colo- 
ny of labourers we disturb! 

In no. part of the habitable. globe, is 
the New Year ushered in with more 
mirth and hilarity than in Scotland ; de- 
void of the mummery and intrigue of a 
carnival, broad mirth and uncestrained. 
freedom reign triumphant upon.this oc- 
casion. It is not.under a_mask that 
the sports of the season are enjoyed. 
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The honest, -undisguised countenance 
appears clad in smiles; the hand of 
friendship is everywhere as open and 
as light as the heart; grave features 
relax ; stiff and starched manners un- 
bend ; and the haughty master and ob- 
sequious servant lose their constrained 
representations. 
Let mirth abound ; let social cheer 
‘Invest the dawning o’ the year; 
Let blithesome innocence appear, 
To crown our joy; 
Nor Envy, with sarcastic sneer, 
Our bliss destroy. 


The commencement of the year, as 
we have just seen, is a season most fre- 
quently devoted to mirth and amuse- 


ment ; but should it not be a season of 


veleaian also? Such it must be to 
those who are intent on husbanding and 
improving their time. 


Come, melancholy Moralizer, come ! 

Gather with me the dark and wintry wreath ; 
With me engarland now 
The Sepulchre of Time ! 


Come, Moralizer, to the funeral song ! 
I pour the dirge of the Departed Days; 
For well the funeral song 
Befits this solemn hour. 
But hark! even now the merry bells ring round 
With clamorous joy to welcome in this day, 
This consecrated day, 
To mirth and indolence, 


Mortal! whilst Fortune with benignant hand 
Fills to the brim thy cup of bappiness, 
Whilst her unclouded sun 
Iltumes thy summer day, 


The Raid of Cillechrist. 


When, as she sports her in some happier mood, 


And he who bears A ffliction’s heavy load 
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Canst thou rejcice—rejoice that Time flies fast ? 

That Night shall shadow soon thy summer sun? 
That swift the stream of Years. 
Rolls to Eternity? 

If thou-hast wealth to gratify each with, 

If power be thine, remember what thou art— 

Remember thou art Man, 

And Death thine heritage! 
Hast thou known Love ? does beauty’s better sua 
Cheer thy fond heart with no capricious smile, 

Her eye all eloquence, 

Her voice all harmony? 

Oh, state of happiness! bark bow the gale 
Moans deep and hollow o’er the leafless grove: 

Winter is dark and cold— 

Where now the charms of Spring! 

Sayst thou that Fancy paints the future scene 
In hues too sombrous? that the dark-stoled maid 
With stern and frowning front 


Appals the shuddering soal? 
And wouldst thou bid me court her fairy form, 


Her many-coloured robes 
Dance varying to the sun? 
Ah! vainly does the Pilgrim, whose long road 
Leads oer the barren mountain’s storm-vexed height 
W ith anxious gaze survey 
‘The fruitful far-off vale. 


Oh ! thereare those who love the pensive seng, 
To whom al! sounds of Mirth are dissonant ! 
There are, whoat this hour 
Will love to contemplate ! 


For hopeless sorrow hails the lapse of Time, 
Rejoicing when the fading orb of day 

Is sunk again in night, 

That one day more}is gone ! 
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With patient piety, well pleased he knows 
The World a pilgrimage, 


The Grave the inn of rest! outhey. 
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HIGHLAND ANECDOTES. 
The Raid of Cillechrist. 


ORDERING clans, likeneighbour- 

ing nations, were never ‘upon terms 
of hereditary concord; vicinity produ- 
ced rivalry, and rivalry produced war: 
for this reason, the Mac Donells and 
the Mac Kenzies were never long with- 
out some act of hostility or feud ; firing 
houses, driving herds, raising rents, and 
slaughtering each other’s clansmen, 
were ia of recreation which each 
was equally willing to exercise u 
his neighbour ; and if either was sini 
deficient than the other, it was more 
from want of opportunity, than lack of 


of the Cillechrist (Christ's Church); it 
‘of the Glengarrie family, and was pro- . 


‘manner. 
‘cession of fierce and sanguinary con- 
flicts, the Mac Lelans, a race who were 
followers of the Mac Kenzies, took oc- 
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good-will. Among all the exploits 
which were thus occasioned between 
the two clans, none was more celebrat- 
ed, nor more fearful, than the burning 
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voked and er tinlled in the following 


In the course of a long suc- 


casion to intercept, and assassinate, the 
‘eldest son of Donald Mac Angus of 
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Glengarrie. Donald died shortly after, 
and his second son, who succeeded to 
the chieftaincy of the clan, was too 
young to undertake the conduct of any 
enterprise to revenge the death of his 
brother : his cousin, however, Angus 
Mac Raonuill of Lundi, acted as his 
captain, and, gathering the Mac Don- 
ells, in two separate raids swept off the 
rents from the greater part of Lord Sea- 
forth’s country. Still, this revenge 
seemed to him too poor an expiation 
for the blood of his chief: the warm 
life of the best of his foemen was the 
only sacrifice which he thought he 
could offer as an acceptable oblation to 
appease the manes of the murdered ; 
and he, therefore, projected a third ex- 
pedition, resolving in this to fili the 
measure of vengeance to the brim. In 
the prosecution of his design he awaited 
a favourable opportunity, and, gather- 
ing a small band of men, penetrated in- 
to the country of the Mac Kenzies early 
on a Sunday morning, and surrounded 
the Cillechrist, while a numerous con- 
gregation were assembled within its 
walls. Inexorable in his purpose, An- 
gus commanded his men to set fire to 
the building, and slaughter all who en- 
deavoured to break forth. Struck with 
despair when the flames rushed in upon 
the aile of the church, and they beheid 
the circle of bare claymores glancing be- 
yond the door, the congregation, scarce 
knowing what they did, endeavoured to 
force their way through the weapons 
and the flames; but, pent within the 
narrow pass of a single arch, they were 
not capable to make way over each 
other, far less to break the ring of 
broadswords which bristled round the 
porch: men, women, and children, 
were driven back into the blazing pile, 
or hewn down, and transfixed at the 
gorge of the entrance; the flames in- 
creased on every side, a heavy column 
of livid smoke rolled upward on the air, 
and the roar of infufiated men, the wail- 
ing of suffering infants, and the shrieks 
of despairing women, rung from within 
the dissolving pile. While the church 


was burning, the piper of the Mac Don- 
ells marched round the building, play- 
ing, as was customary on extraordinary 
occasions, an extempore piece of music : 


the pibroch which he now played was 
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called, from the place where it was 
composed, Cillechrist, and afterwards 
became the pibroch of the Glengarrie 
family. At length the flames poured 
forth from every quarter of the building, 
the roof fell in, there was one mingled 
yell, one crash of ruin ; the flame sunk 
in smouldering vapour, and all was si- 
lent. Angus had looked on with stern 
unrelenting determination, but the deed 
was done, and recollection now warned 
him of the danger of delay; he imme- 
diately gave orders to retreat, and lead- 
ing off his men, set off with the utmost 
expedition for his own country. The 
flames of the church had, however, 
lighted a beacon of alarm which blazed 
far and wide: the Mac Kenzies had 
gathered in numerous bodies, and took 
the chase with such vigour, that they 
came in sight of the Mac Donells long 
before they got to the border of their 
country. Angus Mac Raonuill, seeing 
the determination of the pursuit, and 
the superiority of its numbers, ordered 
his men to separate, and shift each for 
himself: they dispersed accordingly, 
and made every one his way to his own 
house as well as he could. ‘The com- 
mander of the Mac Kenzies did not 
scatter his people, but, intent on secur- 
ing the leader of his foemen, held them 
together on the track of Angus Mac 
Raonuill, who with a few men in his 
company fled towards Loch Ness. An- 
gus always wore a scarlet plush jacket, 
and it now served to mark him out to 
the knowledge of the pursuers. Per- 
ceiving that the whole chase was drawn 
after himself, he separated his followers 
one by one, till at length he was left 
alone ; but yet the pursuers turned not 
aside upon the track of any other. 
When they came near the burn of Alt 
Shian, the leader of the Mac Kenzies 
had gained so much on the object of 
his pursuit, that he had nearly overtak- 
en him. The river which was before 
them runs in this place through a rocky 
chasm, or trough, of immense depth, 
and considerable breadth : Angus knew 
that death was behind him, and gather- 
ing all his strength, he dashed at the 
desperate leap, and being a man of sin- 
gular vigour and activity, succeeded in 
clearing, it. The leader of the Mac 
Kenzies, reckless of danger in the ar- 
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dour of the pursuit, followed also at the 
leap, but, less athletic than his adversa- 
ry, he failed of its length, and slipping 
on the side of the crag, held by the 
slender branch of a birch-tree which 
grew above him on the brink. The 
Mac Donell, locking back in his flight 
to see the success of his pursuer, beheld 
him hanging to the tree, and struggling 
to gain the edge of the bank: he turn- 
ed, and drawing his dirk, at one stroke 
severed the branch which supported 
the Mac Kenzie ;—“ I have left much 
behind me with you to-day,” said he, 
“ take that also.”” The wretched man, 
rolling from rock to rock, fell headlong 
into the stream below, where, shattered 
and mangled by the fall, he expired in 
the water. Angus Mac Raonuill con- 
tinued his flight, and the Mac Kenzies, 
though bereft of their leader, held on 
the pursuit. Checked, however, by 
the stream which none of them dared 
to leap, Angus was gaining fast upon 
them, when a musquet discharged at 
him by one of the pursuers, wounded 
him severely, and greatly retarded his 
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speed. Afier passing the river, the 
Mac Kenzies again drew hard after 
him, and as they came in sight of Loch 
Ness, Angus perceiving his strength 
to fail with his wound, and his enemies 
pressing upon him, determined to at- 
tempt swimming the loch: he rushed 
into the water, and for some time, re- 
freshed by its coolness, swam with 
much vigour and confidence. His 
limbs would, however, in all probabili- 
ty have failed him before he had cross- 


ed the half of the distance to the oppo- | 


site bank; but Fraser of F'yars, a par- 
ticular friend of the Glengarrie family, 
seeing a single man pursued by a party 
out of the Mac Kenzies’ country, and 
knowing that the Mac Donells had 
gone upon an expedition in that direc- 
tion, got out a boat, and hastening to 
the aid of Angus, took him on board, 
and conveyed him in safety to the east 
side of the loch. ‘The Mac Kenzies, 
seeing their foeman had escaped, dis- 
continued their pursuit, and Angus re 
turned at his leisure to Glengarrie. 
JAN. 





(Baldwin's Magazine.) 


THE COOK’S ORACLE:* 


fF it were not that critics are prover- 

bial for having no bowels, we should 
hesitate at entering the paradise of pies 
and puddings which Dr. Kitchener has 
opened to us; for the steam of his rich 
sentences rises about our senses like 
the odours of flowers around the imagi- 
nation of a poet; and larded beef goes 
nigh to lord it over our bewildered ap- 
petites. But being steady men, of so- 
ber and temperate habits, and used to 
privations in the way of food, we shall 
not scruple at looking a leg of mutton 
inthe face, or shaking hands with a 
shoulder of veal. Minced collops” 
nothing daunt us ;_ we brace our nerves, 
and are not overwhelmed with “ cockle 
catsup !”” When Bays asks his friend, 
“ How do you do when you write ?” 
it would seem that he had the Cook’s 
Oracle in his eye—for to men of any 


mastication, never was there a book 
that required more training for a quiet 
and useful perusal. Cod’s-head rises 
before you in all its glory! while the 
oysters revolve around it, in their fir- 
mament of melted butter, like its well- 
ordered satellites ! Moorgame, macka- 
rel, muscles, fowls, eggs, and force- 
meat-balls, start up in all directions, 
and dance the hays in the imagination. 
We should recommend those readers 
with whom dinner is a habit, not to 
venture on the Doctor’s pages, without 
seeing that their hunger, like a fero- 
cious house-dog, is carefully tied up. 
To read four pages with an unchained 
appetite, would bring on dreadful 
dreams of being destroyed with spits, 
or drowned in mullagatawny soup, or 
of having your tongue neatly smother- 
ed in your own brains, and, as Mat- 





* The Cook’s Oracle : containing Receipts for plain Cookery, &c.the whole being the 
Result of actual Experiments, instituted in the Kitchen of a Physician. London. Con- 
Stable & Co. 1821. 
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thews says, a lemon stuck in your 
mouth. We cannot but conceive that 
such reading in such unprepared minds, 
would have strange influences; and 
that the dreams »f persons would be 
dished up to suit the various palates. 
The school-girl would, like the French 
goose, “be persuaded to roast itself.” 
The indolent man would “steep a 
fortnight,” and even then not be fit for 
use. ‘The lover would dream that his 
heart was overdone. The author 
would be roasted alive in his own 
quills, and basted with cold ink. It 
were an endless task to follow this 
speculation ; and, indeed, we are keep- 
ing our readers too long without the 
meal to which we have taken the liber- 
ty of inviting them. ‘The dinner “ bell 
invites” us—we go, and it is done. 
The book, the Cook’s Oracle, opens 
with a preface, as other books occa- 
sionally do; but “there the likeness 
ends ;” for it continues with a whole 
bunch of introductions, treating of 
cooks, and invitations to dinner, and 
refusals, and “ friendly advice,” and 
weights and measures, and then we get 
fairly launched on the sea of boiling, 
broiling, roasting, stewing, and again 
return and cast anchor among the vege- 
tables. It is impossible to say where 
the book begins ; it is a heap of initia- 
tory chapters—a parcel of graces be- 
fore meat—a bunch of heads,—the as- 
paragus of literature. You are not 
troubled with “more last words of 
Mr. Baxter,” but are delighted, and 
re-delighted, with more first words of 
Dr. Kitchener. He makes several 
starts, like a restless race-horse, be- 
fore he fairly gets upon the second 
course; or rather, like Lady Mac- 
beth’s dinner party, he stands much 
upon the order of his going. But now, 
to avoid sinking into the same trick, 
we will proceed without further pre- 
face to conduct our readers through 
the maze of pots, gridirons, and frying- 
pans, which Dr. Kitchener has render- 
ed a very poetical, or we should say, a 
very palatable amusement. 
he first preface tells us, inter alia, 
that he has worked all the culinary 
problems which his book contains, in 
his own kitchen; and that, after this 
Warm experience, he did not venture 
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to print a sauce, or a stew, until he had 
read “two hundred cookery books,” 
which, as he says, “he patiently’ pio- 
neered through, before he set about re- 
cording the results of his own experi- 
ments !” We scarcely thought there 
had been so many volumes written on 
the Dutch oven. 

The first introduction begins thus : 

The following receipts are not a mere 
marrowless collection of shreds, and patch- 
es, and cuttings, and pastings ;—but a bend 
fide register of practical facts,—accumula- 
ted by a perseverance not to be subdued, or 
evaporated, by the igniferous terrors of a 
roasting fire in the dog-days,—in defiance 
of the odoriferous and calefacient repel- 
lents, of roasting,—boiling,—frying,—and 
broiling :—moreover, the author has sub- 
mitted to a labour no preceding Cookery 
Book-maker, perhaps, ever attempted to 
encounter—having eaten each receipt, be- 
fore he set it down in his beok. 


We should like to see the Doctor, 
we confess, after this extraordinary 
statement. ‘To have superintended 
the agitations of the pot,—to have 
hung affectionately over a revolving 
calf’s heart,—to have patiently witness- 
ed the noisy marriage of bubble and 
squeak,—to have coolly investigated 
the mystery of a haricot,—appears 
within the compass of any given old 
lady or gentleman, whose frame could 
stand the fire, and whose soul could 
rule the roast. But to have eaten the 
substantials of 440 closely printed pa- 
ges, is “ a thing to read of, not to tell.” 
It calls for aman of iron interior, a 
man “ alieni appetens, sui profusus.” 
It demands the rival of time ; an edax 
rerum! ‘The Doctor does not tell us 
how he travelled from gridiron to fry- 
ing-pan—from frying-pan to Dutch 
oven—from Dutch oven to spit—from 
spit to pot—from pot to fork : he leaves 
us to guess at his progress. We pre- 
sume he ate his way, page by page, 
through fish, flesh, fowl, and vegeta- 
ble; he would have left us dead among 
the soups and gravies. Hada whole 
army of martyrs accompanied him on 
this Russian retreat of the appetite, we 
should have found them strewing the 
way ; and him alone, the Napoleon of 
the task, living and fattening at the end 
of the journey. The introduction goes 
on very learnedly, descanting upon 
Shakspeare, Descartes, Dr. Johnson, 
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Mrs. Glasse, Professor Bradley, Py- 
thagoras, Miss Seward, and other per- 
sons equally illustrious. ‘The Doctor’s 
chief aim is to prove, we believe, that 
cookery is the most laudable pursuit, 
and the most pleasurable amusement 
of life. Much depends on the age of 
your domestics; for we are told, that 
“it is a good maxim to select servants 
not younger than THrty.” Is it so? 
Youth “thou art shamed !” This first 
introduction concludes with a long eulo- 

upon the Doctor’s “ laborious stove 
work ;” and upon the spirit, temper, 
and ability, with which he has dressed 
his book. The Doctor appends to 
this introduction, a chapter called 
“ Culinary Curiosities,” in which he 
gives the following recipe for “ per- 
suading a goose to roast itself.” We 
must say it out-horrors all the horrors 
we ever read of. 


How to roast and eat a goose alive.— 
“Take a goose, or a duck, or some such 
lively creature, (but a goose is best of all for 
this purpose,) pull off all her feathers, only 
the head and neck must be spared: then 
make a fire round about her, not too close 
to her, that the smoke do not choke her, 
and that the fire may not burn her too 
soon; nor too far off, that she may not es- 
cape free ; within the circle of the fire let 
there be set small cups and pots full of 
water, wherein salt and honey are mingled ; 
and let there be set also chargers full of 
sedden apples, cut into small pieces in the 
dish. The goose must be all larded, and 
basted over with butter, to make her the 
more fit to be eaten, and may roast the 
better: put then fire about her, but do not 
make too much haste, when as you see her 
begin to roast ; for by walking about, and 
flying here and there, being cooped in by 
the fire that stops her way out, the unwea- 
ried goose is kept in ;* she will fall to drink 
the water to quench her thirst, and cool 
her heart, and all her body, and the apple 
sauce will make her dung, and cleanse and 
empty her. And when she roasteth, and 
consumes inwardly, always wet her head 
and heart with a wet sponge; and when 
you see her giddy with running, and begin 
to stumble, her heart wants moisture, and 
the is roasted enough. Take her up, set 
her before your guests, and she will cry as 
you cut off any part from her, and will be 
almost eaten up before she be dead: it is 
mighty pleasant to behold!!!’ See Wecek- 
ér's Seerets of Naiure, in folio, London, 

660, pp, 148, 309. 
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The next chapter, or introduction, 
(for we are not within forty spits’ length 
of the cookery directions yet!) is enti- 
tled “Invitations to Dinner;” and 
commences thus : 


In the “ affairs of the mouth,” the strict- 
est punctuality is indispensable ;—the gas- 
tronomer ought to be as accurate an obser- 
ver of time, as the astronomer. The least 
delay produces fatal and irreparable mis- 
fortunes. 

It appearing, therefore, that delay is 
dangerous, as mammas say to their 
daughters on certain occasions, the 
Doctor directs that “the dining-room 
should be furnished with a goed-going 
clock.” He then speaks of food “ well 
done, when it is done,”’ which leads to 
certain learned sentences upon indi 
tion. The sad disregard of: dinner- 
hours generally observed meets with 
his most serious displeasure and re- 
buke; but to refuse an invitation. to 
dinner is the capital crime for which 
there is apparently no capital punish- 
ment. | 

Nothing can be more disobliging than @ 
refusal which is not grounded on some very 
strong and unavoidable cause, except not 
coming at the appointed hour ; according 
to the laws of conviviality, a certificate from 
a sheriff's officer, a doctor, or an underta- 
ker, are the only pleas which are admissible, 
The duties which invitation imposes, do not 
fall only on the persons invited, | but like all 
other social duties, are reciprocal. 


If you should, therefore, fortunately 


happen to be arrested, or have had the — 


good luck to fracture a limb; or if, 
better than all, you should have taken 


a box in that awful theatre at which. 


all must be present once and for ever ; 
you may be pardoned refusing the in- 


‘yitation of some tiresome friend to 


take a chop ; but there is no other ex- 
cuse, no other available excuse, for ab- 
senting yourself; no mental inaptitude 
will save you. 

Carving is the next subject of the 
Doctor’s care; but he resolutely, and 
somewhat vehemently, protests against 


your wielding the king of Knives at any, 


other table than. your own; thus for 
ever excluding an author from the luxu- 
ries of table anatomy. 





“This cook of a goose, or goose of & cook, which ever it may be, strangely reminds us 


of the Doctor’s own intense and enthusiastic bustle 
‘“‘ walking about, and flying here and there, being cooped | 


we see him, and not the oven 


the butter-boats. We famey 


in by the fire.” By this t me, we should suppose, he mast be about “ roasted enough.” 
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Dr. Kitchener is rather abstruse and 
articular in another of his directions : 
— The best rule for marketing, isto 
pay ready money for every thing.” 
This is a good rule with the elect :— 
but, is there no luxury in a baker’s 
bill? Are butchers’ reckonings noth- 
ing? Is there no virtue ina milk-tally ? 
We cannot help thinking that tick was 
a great invention, and gives many a 
man a dinner that would otherwise go 
unfed. 

And now the book begins to boil. 
The reader is told that meat takes 
twenty minutes to the pound ; and that 
block-tin saucepans are the best. We 
can fish out little else, except a long 
and rather skilful calculation of the 
manner in which meat jockeys itself, 
and reduces its weight in the cooking. 
Buckle and, Sam Chiffney are nothing 
to “a leg of mutton with the shank 
bone taken out ;” and it perhaps might 
not be amiss if the Newmarket profes- 
sion were to consider how far it would 
be practicable to substitute the caul- 
dron for the blanket, and thus reduce 
by steam. We should suppose a young 

ntleman, with half an hour’s boiling, 
would ride somewhere about feather- 
weight. 

Baking is dismissed in a page and a 
half. Weare sorry to find that some 
joints, when fallen into poverty and 
decay, are quite unworthy of credit: 
«“ When baking a joint of poor meat, 
before it has been half baked, I have 
seen it (what?) start from the bone, 
and shrivel up scarcely to be believed.” 

Roasting is the next object of Dr. 
Kitchener’s anxious care ; and if this 
chapter be generally read, we shall not 
be surprised to see the people in future 
roasting their meat before their doors, 
and in their areas; for the Doctor 
says— 

Roasting should be done in the open air, 
to ventilate the meat from its own fumes, 
and by the radiant heat, of a clear glowing 
fire,—otherwise it is in fact baked—the 
machines the economical grate-makers call 
roasters, are, in plain English, ovens 

The Doctor then prc seeds, not be- 
ing content with telling you how to 
cook your victuals, to advise carefully 
as to the best method of cooking the 
fire. “ The fire that is but just suffi- 
cient to receive the noble sirloin, will 
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parch up a lighter joint ;” which is 
plainly a translation into the cook’s 
own particular language of “ temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” The 
chapter does not conclude without ob- 
serving that “every body knows the 
advantage of slow boiling—slow roast- 
ing is equally important.” This is an 
axiom. 

Frying is a very graceful and lively 
species of cooking, though yielding per- 
haps, in its vivacity and music, to broil- 
ing—but of this more anon. We are 
sorry to find the Doctor endeavouring 
to take away from the originality of 


Srying, classing it unkindly with the 


inferior sorts of boiling—calling it, in 
fact, the mere corpulence of boiling. 
A frying-pan should be about four inches 


deep, with a perfectly flat and thick bottom, 
twelve inches long, and nine broad—with 


5) 


perpendicular sides, and must be half filled 
with fat: good frying is in fact—boiling in 
fat. To make sure that the pan is quite 
clean, rub a little fat over it—and then 
make it warm and wipe it out with a clean 
cloth. 

Broiling follows. We really begin 
tu be enacting this sort of cookery our- 
selves, from the vigour and spirit with 
which we have rushed along in the 
company of Dr. Kitchener. Broiting 
is the poetry of cooking. The lyre- 
like shape of the instrument on which 
it is performed, and the brisk and plea- 
sant sounds that arise momentarily, are 
rather musical than culinary. We are. 
transported at the thought to that gold- 
en gridiron in the beef steak club, which 
seems to confine the white cook in his 
burning cage, which generates wit, 
whim, and song, for hours together, 
and pleasantly blends the fanciful and 
the substantial in one laughing and ro- 
bust harmony. 

The Doctor is profound on the sub- 
ject of vegetables. And when we con- 
sider the importance of it, we are not 
suprised to hear him earnestly exclaim, 
“I should as soon think of roasting an 
animal alive, as of boiling a vegetable 
after it is dead.” Noone will ques- 
tion that the one is quite as pardonable 
as the other. Our readers cannot be 
too particular in looking to their brocoli 
and potatoes. 


If vegetables are a minute or two too long 
over the fire,—they lose all their beauty and 
flavour. 
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If not thoroughly boiled tender, they are 
tremendously indigestible, and much more 
troublesome during their residence in the 
stomach, than under-done meats. 


We pass over the rudiments of 
dressing fish, and of compounding 
broths and soups, except with remark- 
ing, that a turbot is said to be better for 
not being fresh, and “lean juicy beef, 
mutton, or veal, form the basis of 
broth.” 

Gravies and sauces are not neglect- 
ed. ‘The Doctor writes— 

However “ les pompeuses Bagatelles de 
la Cuisine Masquéc,” may tickle the fancy 
of demi-connoisseurs, who leaving the sub- 
stance, to pursue the shadow,—prefer won- 
derful and whimsical metamorphoses, and 
things extravagantly expensive to those 
which are intrinsically excellent,—in whose 
mouth—mutton can hardly hope for a wel- 
come, unless accompanied by Venison 
sauce—or a rabbit any chance for a race 
down the red-lane, without assuming the 
form of a frog or a spider ; or pork, with- 
out being either “ goosified,” or “ lamb- 
ified,” and game and poultry in the shape of 
crawfish or hedgehogs ; 

These travesties rather show the patience 
than the science of the cook,—and the bad 
taste of those who prefersuch baby tricks 
to old English nourishing and substantial 
plain cookery. 

We could have made this the biggest 
book with half the trouble it has taken me 
to make it the best ; concentration and per- 
spicuity have been my aim. 

We do not know what the Doctor 
understands as “a big hook ;” but to 
our notions (and we are experienced in 
the weights and measures of printed 
works,) the Cook’s Oracle is a tolera- 
bly huge and Gog-like production. We 
Should have been glad to have had a 
calculation of what the MS. lost in 
the printing. In truth, a comparative 
scale of the wasting of meat and prose 
during the cooking, would be no unin- 
teresting performance. For our parts, 
we can only remark, from experience, 
that these our articles in the London 
Magazine boil up like spinage. We 
fancy, when written, that we have a 
heap of leaves fit to feed thirty columns; 
and they absolutely and alarmingly 
shrink up to a page or two when dress- 
ed by the compositor. 

The romantic fancy of cooks is thus 
restrained : 


The imagination of most cooks, is so in- 
Cessantly on the hunt for a relish,—that 
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they seem to think, they cannot make sauce 
sufficiently savoury, without putting into it, 
every thing that ever was eaten ;—and sup- 
posing every addition must be an improve- 
ment, they frequently overpower the natu- 
ral flavour of their plain sauces, by over- 
loading them with salt and spices, &c. :— 
but, remember, these will be deteriorated 
by any addition, save only just salt enough 
to awaken the palate—the lover of “ pi- 
quance,” and compound flavours, may have 
recourse to “ the Magazine of Taste.” 

And now will the reader believe it ? 
the work commences afresh! After all 
our labour,—after all our travelling 
through boiling, broiling, roasting, &c. 
we find that we have the whole to go 
overagain. ‘To our utter dismay, page 
142 begins anew with—boiling / It 
is little comfort to us that the joints and 
cuttings come in for their distinct treat- 
ment: we seem to have made no way ; 
and sit down with as much despair as 
a young school-girl, who, after three 
quarters of a year’s dancing, is put back 
to the Scotch step. Beef has been 
spoken of before; but we have not at 
all made up our minds on the following 
subject : 

Obs.—In Mrs. Mason's Ladies’ Assistant 
this joint is called haunch-bone ; in Hen- 
derson’s Cookery, edge-bone ; in Domestic 
Management, aitch-bone ; in Reynolds’ 
Cookery, ische-bone ; in Mrs. Lydia Fish- 
er’s Prudent Housewife, ach-bone ; in Mrs. 
M‘Iver’s Cookery, hook-bone. We have 
also seen it spelt each-bone, and ridge-bone, 
and we have also heard it called natch- 
bone. 


Of ¢ half a calf’s-head,’ Dr. Kitchen- 
er says, slily enough, ‘If you like it 
full-dressed, score it superficially ; 
beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub it 
over the head with a feather ; powder 
it,’ &c. Such a calf’s-head as this, so 
full-dressed, might be company for the 
best nobleman’s ditto in the land. 

It is quite impossible for us to 
accompany Dr. Kitchener regularly 
through “ roasting, frying, vegetables,” 
&c. as we are by no means sure that 
our readers would sanction the encore. 
We shall pick a bit here and a bit 
there, from the Doctor’s dainty larder ; 
and take care to choose, as the English 
do with a French bill of fare, from 
those niceties which are novelties. 

“A pig,” observes the Doctor, as 
though he were speaking of any other 
dull obstinate personage, “is a very 
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troublesome subject to roast. Most 
persons have them baked; send a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and beg 
the baker to baste it well.” The fol- 
lowing occurs to us to be as difficult a 
direction to fulfil as any of Sir Thomas 
Parkins’s wrestling instructions: ‘ Lay 
your pig back to back in the dish, with 
one half of the head on each side, and 
the ears one at eaclr end, which you 
must take care to make nice and crisp, 
or you will get scolded, as the good 
man was. who bought his wife a pig 
with one ear.” The point at the end 
is like the point of aspit. Again: “ A 
sucking pig, like a young child, must 
not be left for an instant !’? Never was 
such affection manifested before for this 
little interesting and persecuted tribe. 

If Isaac Walton be the greatest of 
writers on the catching of fish, Dr. 
Kitchener is, beyond doubt, triumph- 
ant over all who have written upon the 
dressing of them. The Doctor dwells 
upon ‘“ the fine pale red rose colour” 
of pickled salmon, till you doubt 
whether he is not admiring a carnation. 
“ Cod’s skull” becomes flowery and 
attractive; and fine “silver eels,” 
when “stewed Wiggy’s way,” swim 
in beauty as well as butter. ‘The Doc- 
tor points out the best method of killing 
this perversely living fish, observing, 
very justly, “that the humane execu- 
tioner does certain criminals the favour 
to hang them, before he breaks them 
on the wheel.” 

Of salmon, the Doctor rather quaint- 
ly and pozingly observes,—* the thin- 
nest part of the fish is the fattest.” 
“ Tf you have any left, put it into a 
pye-dish, and cover it,” &c. Remem- 
ber to choose your lobsters “ heavy 
and lively.”” “Motion,” says the Doc- 
tor, “is the index of their freshness.” 

Upon oysters, Dr. Kitchener is elo- 
quent indeed. He is, as it were, “ na- 


tive here, and to the manner born.” 

The true lover of an oyster, will have 
some regard for the feelings of his little fa- 
vourite, and will never abandon it to the 
mercy of a bungling operator,—but will 
open it himself, and contrive to detach the 
fish from the shell so dexterously, that the 
oyster is hardly conscious he has been eject- 
ed from his lodging, till he feels the teeth of 
the piscivorous gourmand tickling him to 
death. 

Who would not be an oyster, to be 
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thus surprised, to be thus pleasingly 
ejected from its tenement of mother of 
pearl,—to be thus tickled to death? 
When we are placed in our shell, we 
should have no objection to be aston- 
ished with a similar delicate and titil- 
lating opening ! 

Giblet soup requires to be eaten 
with the fingers. We were not aware 
that these handy instruments-could be 
used successfully in the devouring of 
gravies and soups. 


N. B.—This is rather a family dish thar 
a company ene,—the bones cannot be well 
picked, without the help of a live pincers. 

Since Tom Coryat introduced forks, A. D. 
1642, it has not been the fashion to put 
‘‘ pickers and stealers’’ into soup. 

After giving a most elaborate recipe 
for mock turtle soup, he proceeds— 

This soup was eaten by the committee of 
taste with unanimous applause, and they 
pronounced it a very satisfactory substitute 
for “ the far fetcht and dear bought” turtle ; 
which itself is indebted for its title of * sov- 
ereign of savouriness,”’ to the rich soup 
with which it is surrounded; without its 
paraphernalia of double relishes, a “ starv- 
ed turtle,” has not more intrinsic sapidity 
than a “ FATTED CALF.” 


And a little further on he observes— 

Obs.—This is a delicious soup, within 
the reach of those who “ eat to live ;” but if 
it had been composed expressly for those 
who only “ live to eat,” I do not know how 
it could have been made more agreeable : as 
it is, the lover of good eating will “‘ wish his 
throat a mile long, and every inch of it 
palate.” 

“ Mr. Michael Kelly’s sauce for 
boiled tripe, calf-head, or cow-heel.” 

Garlick vinegar, a _ tablespoonful,—of 
mustard, brown sugar, and black pepper, a 
teaspoonful each ; stirred into half a pint 
of oiled melted butter. 

Gad ’a mercy, what a gullet must be 
in the possession of Mr.Michael Kelly ! 

We think the following almost a su- 
perfluous direction to cooks :— Take 
your chops out of the frying-pan ;” 
but then he tells you, in another place, 
“to put your tongue into plenty of cold 
water ;” which makes all even again. 

After giving ample directions for the 
making of essence of anchovy, the 
Doctor rather damps our ardour for 
entering upon it by the following ob- 
servation : “ Mem. You cannot make 
essence of anchovy half so cheap as 
you can buy it.” 

The Doctor proceeds to luxuriate 
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upon made dishes, &c.; in the course 
of which he says,—“ The sirloin of 
beef I divide into three parts ; I first 
have it nicely boned /’ ‘This is rather 
a suspicious way of having it at all. 
Mrs. Phillips’s Irish stew has all the 
fascination of her country-women. In 
treating of shin of beef, the Doctor 
gives us a proverb which we never re- 
member to have beard before : 

Of all the fowls of the air commend me 
to a shin of beef,—for there’s marrow for 
the master, meat for the mistress, gristles 
for the servants, and bones for the dogs. 

On pounded cheese, the Doctor 
writes—“The piquance of this buttery- 
caseous relish,” &c. Is not this a little 
over-done ? ‘The passage, however, on 
the frying of eggs, makes up for all. 


Be sure the frying-pan is quite clean; 
when the fat is kot, break two or three 
eggs into it; do not turn them, but, while 
they are frying, keep pouring some of the 
fat over them with a spoon:—when the 
yolk just begins to look white, which it will 
in about a couple of minutes, they are done 
enough ;—the white must not lose its trans- 
parency, but the yolk be seen blushing 
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through it :—if they are done nicely, they 
will look as white and delicate as if they 
had been poached, take them up with a tin 
slice, drain the fat from them, trim them 
neatly, and send them up with the bacon 


round them. 

The beauty of a poached egg, is for the 
yolk to be seen blushing through the white, 
which should only be just sufficiently har- 
dened, to form atransparent veil for the egg. 


So much for the Cook’s Oracle, 
The style is a piquant sauce to the 
solid food of the instructions ; we never 
recollect reading sentences that relish- 
ed so savourily. ‘The Doctor appears 
to have written his work upon the 
back of a dripping-pan, with the point 
of his spit,—so very cook-like does he 
dish up his remarks. If we were to 
be cast away upon a desert island, and 
could only carry one book ashore, we 
should take care to secure the Cook’s 
Oracle ; for, let victuals be ever so 
scarce, there are pages in that erudite 
book that are, as Congreve’s Jeremy 
says, “a feast for an emperor.” Whe 
could starve with such a larder of read- 
ing ? 





VPovages and Travels. 





KINGDOM OF PALEMBANG AND BANCA,* 


MPHE kingdom of Palembang holds 

the first rank among the native 
states of Sumatra, and occupies the 
portion of that island to the southward 
of the equator, which is included be- 
tween the latitudes of 2° and 4° 30’. 
It is bounded on the N. and E. by the 
straits of Banca, on the S. by the Lam- 
poong country, on the W. and 8S. W. 
by mountains which separate it from 
our settlement of Bencoolen, and on 
the N. W. by the territories of the Sul- 
taun of Jambee. The principal river 
is the Moosee, on which the town of 
Palembang stands. Up to Palembang 
this river exhibits no signs of popula- 
tion, though navigable for vessels of the 
largest burthen ; it swarms with alliga- 
tors, which are very daring and vora- 
cious. The following particulars are 
given by the author :—“ The pantjal- 
langs, or river passage-boats, which are 


of various dimensions according to the 
rank of the owners, and which, being 
cut from the solid trunk of a tree, are 
almost on a level with the surface of 
the water, expose the men who paddle 
them very much to the attacks of these 
monsters of the river. Some of the 
pantjallangs belonging to the Sultaun 
and his family are no less than forty- 
two feet in length and ten or twelve in 
the greatest breadth, requiring twenty- 
four men to paddle them, who are rang- 
ed oneach side. The trees from which 
these boats are formed are cut in the 
forests near the mountains, whence they 
are brought to Palembang with conside- 
rable labour.” * as * 

‘“‘ | have seen, on two occasions, alli- 
gators raise their heads out of the water 
near the side of the boat, in the attempt 
to take one of the paddlers out of this 
large description of pantjallang. The 





* An Exposition of the Relations of the British Government with the Sultaun and State. 
of Palembang, &c. &c. By Major M.H. Court. London, 1821. 
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boatmen, having plenty of room tomove 
away, escaped their grasp; which was 
checked also by the height of the side 
of the boat from the water, though in 
this large pantjallang the deck at the 
centre, upon which the paddlers sit 
cross-legged, did not exceed nine or ten 
inches above the surface of the water. 
—F rom the smaller description of pant- 
jallangs no less than seventeen paddlers 
were carried away by alligators during 
the time I was at Palembang. Two 
gentlemen, coming up the river to visit 
me in one of the smaller boats, had pro- 
vided themselves with a basket of pro- 
visions for their journey. On their 
way an alligator raised himself from 
the water; the paddlers shrieked and 
fortunately escaped, but the basket of 
provisions became the prey to his vo- 
racity.”” 

Palembang stands on both banks of 
the Moosee, which is there about 1,200 
feet in breadth. The Sultaun’s palace 
is a magnificent brick building; the 
other houses are chiefly of timber, and 
some of them built on rafts which rise 
and fall with the tide. 

“ Not more than three or four houses 
have any communication one with a- 
nother, excepting by boats. This does 
not proceed from a necessity arising 
out of the nature of the country, so 
much as from the habit and inclination 
of the people to have ready access to 
the conveniences of the river. The 
principal inhabitants, who have their 
houses generally built upon the banks 
of the river, have piers constructed to 
the distance of low-water-mark, in order 
that they may at all times command 
uninterrupted communication with their 
boats. 

‘“‘ From one extreme to the other, the 
town may be estimated to extend at 
least three miles along each bank, and 
to contain a population of nearly twen- 
ty-five thousand souls, including about 
one thousand Arabs and Chinese.” 

“ There is a description of wild 
ple in the interior of the Palembang do- 
minions who refuse all intercourse, and 
who are called Orang-Cubu. They 


are considered a very harmless and in- 
offensive people, and with them a trade 
is contrived to be carried on in the fol- 
lowing manner. Cloth, tobacco, and 
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other articles, of which they have need, 
are placed at certain spots near which 
they are known to live, and the owner 
of the goods, as a signal to them, beats 
a gong when he retires from the place, 
These people then come and take 
away the goods, leaving a very full 
equivalent in honey, wax, and other 
articles they collect in their wild re- 
treats.” 

This island( Banca )is situated between 
latitudes 1° 30’ and 3° 8’ south of the 
equator ; its greatest length 135 miles, 
and its greatest breadth 68 miles. It 
runs parallel to the Sumatra coast, and 
the channel between them forms the 
straits of Banca. Many of its hills 
have conical summits, but there is no 
trace of volcanic eruption. _ It is curi- 
ous, however, that “‘ on the morning of 
the 11th of April, 1815, a constant 
succession of sounds was heard at Min- 
to,” the chief town, “ like reports of 
distant cannon. ‘Thinking it possible 
they might be signals of distress from a 
ship in the straits, the government ves- 
sels then in the roads were directed to 
proceed down the straits in the direc- 
tion whence the reports appeared to 
come. Captain O’Brien, in his majes- 
ty’s frigate Doris, got under weigh at 
the same time. 

“It is remarkable that the reports 
were not heard by any person on board 
the frigate or vessels in the road, nor at 
any time whilst they were at sea. A 
Swedish ship arrived from the south- 
ward the next day, from which no tid- 
ings could be obtained in explanation, 
as no person on board had heard or 
seen any thing extraordinary on their 
passage up the straits. 

“« Expresses were received from the 
inspectors of every district, conveying 
their apprehensions of attack from pi- 
rates, each observing that heavy firing 
of cannon had been heard, which they 
supposed to be near. It struck me 
that one of the hills in Banca must have 
exploded ; but the sounds were after- 
wards proved to have proceeded from 
the explosion of a hill on the island of 
Sumbawa, to the eastward of Java, a 
distance not less than seven hundred 
miles, and still farther from Palembang, 
over which country also the sounds 
were distinctly heard.” 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, BOYSE THE POET, &c.* 
(Literary Gazette.) 


HETHER we look at the vene- 
rable of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; at its character and consis- 
tency; at its intrinsic value as a reper- 
tory of history, science, antiquities, bi- 
ography, and literature ; at its claims as 
the mirror of almost a century ; or at 
perhaps its still higher claims, on ac- 
count of the important influence it has 
had in the production of that periodical 
press, which now gives a tone to the 
age and operates so essentially in the 
’ destinies of mankind—in whichsoever 
of these points of view we look at this 
work, it certainly presents much for 
reflection to the public in general, and 
to the Editors of any similar undertak- 
ing in particular. ‘To us, indeed, it is 
a subject of peculiar gratification. We 
have always held a very favourable 
opinion of this publication, and have 
constantly admired the steady pace 
with which it pursued its useful and en- 
tertaining objects, like a fine veteran, 
who has fought the battles of other 
years, and adheres to his formal regi- 
mentals, accoutrements, and discipline, 
uninfected with the popinjay innova- 
tions in dress, arms, and manoeuvring, 
which modern fashions introduce. We 
regard it too,as the respectable father of 
a long and numerous line of Letters, of 
great consequence to the world, and 
when we open its pages, taste the same 
sort of feeling, as if we were shaking 
hands with a respected old relative, 
irom whose stores of experience and 
friendly chat we were sure to reap a 
pleasant hour’s amusement. 

The author of this book, in his 76th 
year, thus states his purpose, indepen- 
dent of its prefatory character. “ Not 
to enter too deeply into the arcana of a 
Miscellaneous Publication, the very na- 
ture of which depends on a sort of ma- 
Sonic secrecy, it may not be improper 
to introduce a few anecdotes, and to un- 
fold some particulars, over which con- 
cealment is no longer needful. If I 


should in some instances be thought toe 
minute, let it be attributed to the proper 
cause, the natural garrulity of age. 
“This long-established Periodical 
Miscellany was commenced in January, 
1731, by Edward Cave, who, by the 
admirable Memoir of Dr. Johnson, has 
been consigned to deserved celebrity.” 
The first Number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was published in January, 
1731, at St. John’s Gate, and one of the 
reasons assi for starting it was, to 
form a collection or Magazine of the es- 
says, intelligence, &c. which appeared in 
the “200 half sheets per month,” which 
the London press was then calculated 
to throw off, besides “ written accounts,” 
and as many more half sheets printed 
‘elsewhere in the three kingdoms.” 
Of the plan devised by Mr. Cave, Dr. 
Kippis, says, “the invention of this 
new system of publication may be con- 
sidered something of an epocha in the 
literary history of this country. The 
periodical publications before that time 
were almost wholly confined to politi- 
cal transactions, and to foreign and do- 
mestic occurrences. But the magazines 
have opened a way for every kind of 
inquiry and information. ‘The intelli- 
gence and discussion contained in them 
are very extensive and various; and 
they have been the means of diffusing a 
general habit of reading through the na- 
tion, which, in a certain degree, hath 
enlarged the public understanding. Ma- 
ny young authors, who have afterwards 
risen to considerable eminence in the 
literary world, have here made their 
first attempts in composition. Here, 
too, are preserved a multitude of curious 
and useful hints, observations, and facts, 
which otherwise might have never ap- 
peared ; or, if they had appeared in a 
more evanescent form, would have in- 
curred the danger of being lost. If it 
were not an invidious task, the history 
of them would be no incurious or unen- 
tertaining subject. The magazines that 


* The Rise and Progress of the Gentleman’s Magazine, with Anecdotes of its Projec- 
tor, and his early Associates. By John Nichols, F.S.A.&c. London, 1821. 
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unite utility with entertainment are un- 
doubtedly preferable to those (7f there 
had been uny such) which have only a 
view to idle and frivolous amusement.” 

These remarks are very just, and 
merit the regard of most of our monthly 
brethren; of some of them, because 
they seem too often to think that mere 
badinage and drolling are enough for 
this species of publication ; of others, 
because they make their principal stand 
upon indifferent and wirey papers, writ- 
ten by persons of unstored minds; and 
of all, because the rare combination of 
utility and entertainment is frequently 
sacrificed to partiality, selfish views, 
personal provocations, and vapid noth- 
ings. 

But the most interesting part of the 
Preface is the account it gives of the 
early intercourse of Dr. Johnson and 
other eminent men with periodical lite- 
rature. Many of the anecdotes are pi- 
quant, and may, we presume, from the 
integrity of the quarter whence they 
are derived, be considered authentic. 
Among other things Mr. Nichols says, 
“the tenor of this narrative requires 
that the name of Dr. Johnson should be 
prominently brought forward, in his 
early correspondence with Cave; which 
led to an uninterrupted friendship, and 
ultimately to Johnson’s permanent ce- 
lebrity.”* # “ # * 

“Speaking to me in conversation of 
his own employment, on his first arrival 
in town, Dr. Johnson observed, that 
he applied, among others, to Mr. Wil- 
cox, then a bookseller of some emi- 
nence in the Strand ; who, after survey- 
ing Johnson’s robust frame, with a sig- 
nificant look, said, ‘ Young man, you 
had better buy a porter’s knot !’—'The 
great Moralist, far from being offended 
at the advice which had been given 
to him, added, ‘ Wilcox was one of m 
best. friends.—He added, that Cave 
was a generous paymaster; but, in bar- 
gaining for poetry, he contracted for 
lines by the hundred, and expected the 
long hundred.” _* * * * 

“Sir John Hawkins, speaking of 
Johnson’s Translation, says, “ Cave’s 
acquiescence in the above proposal 
drew Johnson into a close intimacy with 
him. He was much at St. John’s Gate; 
and taught Garrick the way thither.— 





[vou. 10 


Cave had no great relish for mirth, but 
having been told by Johnson, that his 
friend had talents for the theatre, and 
was come to London with a view to the 
profession of an Actor, expressed a wish 
to see him in some comic character, 
Garrick readily complied, and, as Cave 
himself told me, with a little prepara- 
tion of the room over the great arch of 
St. John’s Gate, and with the assistance 
ofa few journeymen printers, who were 
called together for the purpose of read- 
ing the other parts, represented, with 
all the graces of comic humour, the 
principal character in Fielding’s farce 
of the Mock Doctor.” 

In the preface to the Vol. for 1740, 
we detect the Doctor’s style. For ex- 
ample :—* Having now concluded our 
Tenth Volume, we are unwilling to send 
it out without a Preface, though none 
of the common topics of prefaces are 
now left us. ‘To implore the candour 
of the public to a work so well receiv- 
ed, would expose us to the imputation 
of affected modesty or insatiable ava- 
rice. To promise the continuance of 
that industry, which has hithertoso gen- 
erally recommended us, is at least un- 
necessary ; since from that alone we 
can expect the continuance of our suc- 
cess. ‘To criticise the imitations of our 
Magazine, would be to trample on the 
dead, to disturb the dying, or encounter 
the still-born. To recommend our un- 
dertaking by any encomiums of our 
own, would be to suppose mankind 
have hitherto approved it without know- 
ing why. And to mention our errors 
or defects, would be to do for our rivals 
what they have never yet been able to 
do for themselves.” 

It is further stated, “a new era in 
politics bringing on much warmer par- 
liamentary debates, required ‘the pen 
of a more nervous writer than he who 
had hitherto conducted them ;’ and 
‘Cave, dismissing Guthrie, committed 
the care of this part of his monthly pub- 
lication to Jonnson 3’ who had already 
given ample specimens of his ability. 
But the Lilliputian disguise was still 
continued even beyond the period of 
Johnson’s Debates; [which, as has 
been authenticated by his own Diary, 
began Nov. 19, 1740, and ended Feb. 
23, 1742-3.] And these Debates, 
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which, every competent judge must al- 
low, exhibit a memorable specimen of 
the extent and promptitude of John- 
son’s faculties, and which have induced 
learned foreigners to compare British 
with Roman eloquence, were hastily 
sketched by Johnson while he was not 
yet 32, while he had little acquaintance 
with life, while he was struggling, not 
for distinction, but existence.” 

The truth of this assertion is corrob- 
orated by a singular story. In 1743, 
after the publication of the Life of Sav- 
age, which was anonymous, “ Mr. Wal- 
ter Harte, dining with Mr. Cave, at St. 
John’s Gate, took occasion to speak 
very handsomely of the work. Cave 
told Harte, when they next met, that 
he had made a man very happy the 
other day at his house, by the enco- 
miums he bestowed on the author of 
Savage’s Life. ‘ How could that be ?? 
—Cave replied, ‘ You might observe I 
sent a plate of victuals behind the 
skreen. ‘There skulked the biographer, 
one Johnson, whose dress was so shabby 
that he durst not make his appearance. 
He overheard our conversation; and 
your applauding his performance de- 
lighted him exceedingly.” 

These extracts will serve to show, 
that the present publication possesses 
curious attractions not to be expected 
from its title. We shall quote another 
instance. Mr. Boyse was a correspon- 
dent of the Gentleman’s Magazine be- 
tween 1741 and 1743. “ When in a 
spunging-house in Grocers’-alley, in the 
Poultry, he wrote the following letter to 
Cave, which was communicated by the 
late Mr. Astle to the late Dr. Kippis. 

“¢Sir,—I wrote you yesterday an 
account of my unhappy case. I am 
every moment threatened to be turned 
out here, because I have not money to 
pay for my bed two nights past, which 
is usually paid before-hand, and I am 


loth to go into the Compter, till I can 8 


see if my affair can possibly be made 
up; I hope, therefore, you will have 
the humanity to send me half a guinea 
for support, till I finish your papers in 
my hands.—The Ode to the British 

ation I hope to have done to-day, and 
want a proof copy of that part of Stowe 
you design for the present Magazine, 
that it may be improved as far as possi- 
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ble from your assistance. Your papers 
are but ill transcribed. I agree with 
you respecting St. Augustine’s Cave. 
I humbly entreat your answer, having 
not tasted any thing since Tuesday 
evening I came here ; and my coat will 
be taken off my back for the charge of 
the bed, so that I must go into prison 
naked, which is too shocking for me to 
think of. I am,with sincere regard,Sir, 

«‘¢ Your unfortunate humble servant, 

“<S. Boyse. 


“* Crown Coffee-house, Grocer’s-alley, Poultry, 
July 21, 1742. 


«“<T send Mr. Van Haren’s Ode on 


Britain. 
“6 T'9 Mr. Cave,at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell?” 


“<¢July 21, 1742. Received from 
Mr. Cave the sum of half a guinea, by 
me in confinement. S. Boyss.’ ” 


‘‘ The greater number of the Poems 
which Boyse wrote for the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, during the years above men- 
tioned, are reprinted in Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers’s late edition of the English 
Poets ; but all his fugitive pieces were 
not written for the Magazine, some of 
them having been composed long be- 
fore he had formed a connexion with 
Cave, and, as there is reason to believe, 
were sent in manuscript to such persons 
as were likely te make him a pecuni 
return. Mr. Boyse died in May 1749.” 

We must now conclude, which we 
do with one other extract of literary 
interest, and with sincere respect for 
the patriarch of our craft, to whose de- 
serts we are happy in having had an 
opportunity to offer our tribute. “I 
have, (says Mr. N.) mentioned, on the 
authority of Sir John Hawkins, that the 
price given by Mr. Robert Dodsley for 
‘London,’ Johnson’s First lnitation of 
Juvenal, was fifty pounds. But Mr. 
Boswell says, ‘ the fact is, that, at a fu- 
ture conference, Dodsley bargained for 
the whole property of it, for which he 
ve Johnson ten guineas ; who told 
me, ‘I might, perhaps, have accepted 
ofless; but that Paul Whitehead had a 
little before got ten guineas for a poem ; 
and I did not like to be less than White- 
head.’—For ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ his second Imitation of Juve- 
nal, in 1749, with all the fame which he 
had acquired, it is certain that he re- 
ceived only fifteen guineas.” 
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JONATHAN KENTUCKY’S JOURNAL. 


July 19, 1891. 

ORONATION DAY. Awaken- 

ed at three o’clock, a.m. with the 
offer of tickets for the Hall and the Ab- 
bey. Thinking, however, that to get 


up at such an hour to see a sight which 


was not to commence till ten, would be, 
as we Americans say, “ to give too 
much for my whistle,” I turned about 
upon my pillow to take another nap, 
and resolved to spend the day in an ex- 
cursion to Windsor. ‘This is a truly 
royal residence : 
imagination—warm from the perusal of 
a.tale of chivalry—would figure out as 
the palace of a king. Nothing can be 
more grand than the park and the cas- 
tle ;—proudly placed as it is on a com- 
manding eminence. The prospect from 
the terrace is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, superb. ‘The eye ranges 
over a vast expanse of rich, populous, 
and luxuriant landscape ; the extent of 
which may perhaps be collected from 
a board upon the leads of the Round 
Tower—that twelve counties are visi- 
ble. Combined with this general char- 
acter of magnificence, there is also 
enough of particular objects of interest 
to arrest the attention of the spectator, 
and interrupt the usual monotony of a 
bird’s eye view. ‘Thus the “ antique 
towers,” that rise up in the “ watery 
glade” below, present a delightful fea- 
ture, upon which all must dwell with 
pleasure, even without remembering 
the “ Ode to Eton College.” Perhaps, 
indeed, the pleasure derived from the 
ode is ‘greater than the actual contem- 
‘plation of the reality ;—just as it hap- 
pens too in painting, that a picture will 
often delight us more than the ver 
scene in Nature from which it has been 
taken,—that is, if the picture contain, 
as it ought, evidence of the mind of the 
painter, in the feeling and sentiment in- 
fused into it by the creative power of 
his pencil. But to return :—the Cas- 
tle is a splendid pile of building, the 
work of many tastes and many hands, 
commenced and continued in different 


realizing what the 


centuries. The late King did much to 
embellish and improve it, particularly 
by removing the round windows with 
which Charles the Second had deform- 
ed it, and substituting the gothic arch 
in their stead. The Chapel of St. 
George and the Knights of the Garter 
—the scene of their installation, and 
the repository of their banners—is a 
part of the pile; and is worthy of the 
castle to which it is appended. 

In traversing the stately halls, the 
rusty armouries, and the deserted cham- 
bers of this majestic structure, we are 
carried back irresistibly to the days of 
the Edwards and the Henries, when 
kings lived in castles, and founded col- 
leges ;—and when courts were some- 
thing different from those of modern 
times. It would seem at first sight as 
if human nature were degenerated, and 
that kings had shrunk from their an- 
cient dimensions, and that with the 
robes of their ancestors, they had also 
lost the royal spirit that used to reign 
in the halls of those palaces that are 
now forsaken. Or, is it that kings, be- 
ing born to inhabit and inherit palaces, 
look to a humbler residence with the 
same feelings of envy with which men 
in lower life regard the castles of their 
superiors ;—in other words, that a cot- 
tage is to a king, what a palace is to a 
peasant ? How else can we account for 
George the Third’s living for so many 
years in the lodge, as it is called ;—an 
ordinary dwelling-house, which he him- 
self built under the very walls of his 
Castle, and which still remains an eye- 
sore on the prospect, blocking up the 
view towards the Great Park. The 
present King too leaves the halls of Ed- 
ward’s hospitality untenanted, to spend 
thousands and tens of thousands upon 
a thatched cottage in his own park. 
But such is the perversity of human na- 
ture, which is never contented with 
legitimate gratification, but delights to 
steal its pleasures from a forbidden 
source, and is always most ardent in 
the pursuit of unattainable happiness. 
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The advantages which naturally belong 
to our situation, however splendid they 
may be, we consider as belonging to 
us by our birthright ; and the pleasures 
which ought to flow from these, 
——* like a wife we shun, 

And ne’er enjoy, because they are ourown.” 

We lingered as long as the day allow- 
ed, roaming about the courts of the 
Castle; we read Geofiry Crayon’s chap- 
ter in the room of the Round Tower, 
and were glad we were not born with 
crowns on our heads, that we might 
enjoy in full perfection the witchery of 
the scene around us. 

July 27.—A morning in Newgate. 
I had long been anxious to see with my 
owr eyes the effect of Mrs. Fry’s be- 
nevolent exertions, and, having obtain- 
ed from her an order of admittance, I 
repaired at ten o’clock to the door of 
the keeper’s house, where, upon the 
production of my ticket, I was instantly 
conducted to a small room in which 
some other visitors were already assem- 
bled; and in a short time, Mrs. Fry 
entered, attended by two of her quaker 
sisterhood. Soon afterwards a bell was 
rung, to give notice to the female pris- 
oners to prepare themselves ; and upon 
the second ringing they came in, to the 
number of forty or fifty, and ranged 
themselves upon benches raised one 
above the other for their reception. 
Their appearance was much better than 
I could have expected. All were 
cleanlily and decently dressed, and 
there was in some a neatness of person 
that bespoke a familiarity with better 
company and¢ better days. After a 
considerable pause, Mrs. Fry began to 
read from the Bible, the story of Mary 
Magdalen, accompanying the text with 
occasional explanations and remarks, 
and concluding the whole with a very 
affecting address, in which she pointed 
out the obvious application of the story, 
and the consolation to be extracted 
from it. All this was done too in so 
gentle and encouraging a tone, and with 
so much temper and discretion, that it 
Was impossible not to be moved by the 
quiet pathos of her discourse. i was 
hever before so much impressed with 
the importance of manner ; for it was 
certainly much less what she said than 
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her mode of saying it that produced so 


great an effect ;—it was a beautiful per- 


sonification of the text in scripture, 
“the wisdom that cometh from above 
is gentle.” Her auditors listened to 
her with all the signs of the most seri- 
ous earnest attention, and many were 
melted into tears by the touching ten- 
derness of her appeal, in pointing out 
the penitence and contrition of the 
Magdalen as the true object of imita- 
tion. 

At the close of the lecture, various 
articles of needle-work, the productions 
of the prisoners’ industry, caps, dress- 
ing-gowns, baby-linen, rugs, counter- 
panes, bell-ropes, &c. were brought 
out, which found ready purchasers 
amongst the visitors, For myself, I 
shall wear my patch-gown as long as 
the shreds will hang together, in re- 
membrance of my morning in Newgate. 
Mrs. Fry now conducted us round the 
female side of the prison, explaining the 
nature of her regulations, and recount- 
ing the obstacles against which, in the 
first commencement of her labours, she 
had to contend, in all the different 
shapes and modifications that idleness, 
riot, vice, and wretchedness, can as- 
sume. It seems, however, that there 
is scarcely any disposition so depraved 
that may not be touched by Aindness. 
The patient and persevering efforts of 
Mrs. Fry have succeeded in softening 
and reclaiming the most hardened, 
whom severity would probably have 
rendered only more callous and despe-~ 
rate. ‘There isa shame of appearing 
ungrateful, which operates strongly 
even in the most vicious breast. Mrs. 
Fry told us, that when, as it sometimes 
will happen, a prisoner after her dis- 
charge finds her way back into gaol for 
some fresh offence, the delinquent is 
more afraid of meeting her kindness, 
than of facing the reproof of the 
Bench :— 

“ There lies more peril, lady, in thine eye, 

Than twenty of their swords ——.” 
The heart even of the guilty rises up to 
resist and defy reproach, but sinks with 
all the humiliation of self-condemnation 
at the accents of kindness which it feels 
that it does not deserve. 

In the course of our round we came 
to the school, where there was a little 
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circle of gaol-delivered children learn- 
ing to read. I was pleased at the alac- 
rity of attention, which in the midst of 
her own occupation Mrs. Fry bestowed 
upon the least of those around her. A 
very little boy was employed in reading 
his ‘Testament, at which she appeared 
surprised ; but, finding that he had 
really made this progress, she called 
him out in the most encouraging man- 
ner, and begged us all to stop and hear 
him read a verse aloud, as a reward for 
his industry. It is not every woman 
who would be content to yield, even for 
a moment, the first place in the atten- 
tion of her company. - Lastly, we came 
toa ward where there were a few rag- 
ged wretched creatures, who were just 
admitted into the gaol ;—and we were 
all forcibly struck, not only with the 
difference of dress, but with the marked 
contrast between the wild, savage, and 
reprobate cast of features of these, when 
compared with the quiet, orderly, and 
resigned demeanour of Mrs. Fry’s flock. 
And yet I hear that this amiable wo- 
man’s labours are decried and ridiculed, 
as the vain and visionary offspring of a 
perverted philanthropy. If there be 
such persons in the world, let them de- 
vote a morning to Newgate ;—and if 
those who came to scoff do not remain 
to approve,—Charity must have lost 
all her powers of attraction. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the art 
of government in which so little pro- 
gress has been made as in the preven- 
tion of crimes; for it is the punishment 
rather than the prevention of crime 
which seems to be almost the exclusive 
object of the laws. So much so, that 
it would seem crimes were sometimes 
encouraged, in order that they might 
be punished. This, however, is a large 
question, and it is easier to see the evil, 
than to point out the remedy. Still, 
while things remain as they are, we 
should be grateful to those who under- 
take the task of reclaiming the wicked ; 
feeling, as we must, how much, as the 
world goes, virtue and vice—at least, 
as far as regards the eighth command- 
ment—are merely the result of situa- 
tion, and that—“ handy dandy, which 
is the hangman, and which the 
thief ?” 
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July 30.—A_ pugilistic pasticcio at 
the Fives Court in St. Martin’s-street, 
Ihad long been anxious to witness 
good exhibition of this sort, and the 
present, being for ‘om Belcher’s bene- 
fit who is a great favourite with the 
Fancy, afforded a good opportunity of 
gratifying my curiosity. A large crowd 
was assembled in the street for some 
time before the doors were opened, and 
the general eagerness to get in occasion- 
ed a considerable crush. Not that there 
was any thing to be gained by this im- 
petuosity ; for as we all stood in the 
area of the Fives Court, in the middle 
of which was raised the platform for the 
combatants, those who came last were 
as well placed as those who came first. 
The diversion began with clumsy spar- 
ring between some young beginners, 
who were desirous of attracting notice 
as candidates for pugilistic honours. 
There was little skill or science in the 
first setting-to of these heroes, and the 
little they had was lost in the irritation 
produced by the first round, so that the 
contest soon became a mere rivalry of 
hard hits, which was put an end to 
when the company thought they were 
sufficiently gluited with the flavour of 
each other’s knuckles, by a cry of 
“enough! enough!” A general shower 
of silver and copper then took place, 
of which these worthies seemed to bide 
the pelting with great glee, so that the 
proverb of “ more kicks than halfpence” 
could not, I hope, be applicable to 
either. At last we had a rich scientific 
display of the whole art of attack and 
defence, by Spring and Harmer, and 
Belcher and Eales. Whatever objec- 
tions may be made to a prize-fight, 
there can surely be none to the muffled 
mimicry of a sparring-match. It is 
impossible not to admire the symmetry 
of the combatants, who, stripped to the 
waist, and in all the exertion of nerve 
and muscle, might often furnish a study 
to the sculptor. And then to see them 
with eye fixed on eye ;—to read as it 
were the conception of the intended 
blow in the mind, before the hand has 
had time to carry the will into effect; 
—to watch the awful business of prepa- 
ration—the attitudinising of the guard 
—the parley of provocation—and all 









the graceful variety of action and pos- 
ture that arises out of the rapid succes- 
sion of hitting, stopping, manoeuvring, 
rallying, advancing, and retreating :-— 
this is a fine sight, and even ladies 
might look on, without being shocked, 
at so bloodless and blameless a specta- 
cle of human exertion. 

The Fancy, as the amateurs of the 
art of boxing are called, appear to form 
a distinct class among the innumerable 
sects and parties into which England is 
divided. ‘They are by no means con- 
fined to the lower orders, but may rec- 
konalarge proportion of rank and talent 
amongst their numbers. To under- 
stand the theory, if not the practice, of 
boxing, is considered in this country as 
one of the accomplishments of a gentle- 
man. ‘The great professor of the pu- 
gilistic art, Mr. Jackson, has a spacious 
school in the most fashionable street in 
London ; and here may be contemplat- 
eda picture of the “ youth of England,” 
which will verify at a glance the asser- 
tion of Burke,—that the age of chivalry 
isover. Tilts and tournaments have 
had their day ; squires have been trans- 
formed into bottle-holders ; and though 
the ring still retains its name, it has 
strangely changed its signification. 
Something of the spirit of chivalry, 
however, has survived its fall, and still 
regulates.the contests of the ring. To 
shake hands is always the prologue of 
a battle, as the pledge of fair hostility 
between the combatants; and to strike 
an adversary on the ground would still 
be considered a disgrace to pugilism. 
{ have always admired the trait of gen- 
erous forbearance which is recorded of 
the famous Chicken in his battle with 
Jem Belcher. He had given his adver- 
sarya facer that laid him sprawling 
upon his back on the ropes which en- 
circled the ring, and when he had an 
Opportunity of repeating his blow, he 
refrained from taking advantage of the 
occasion. A sentiment of compassion 
for his old associate prevailed over the 
passion of the moment, and contenting 
himself with shaking his fist over his 
prostrate antagonist, his feelings found 
a vent in the following strange but char- 
acteristic expression : “« G— d—n thee, 
Jem, 1 won’t hurt thee!” The phrase- 
ology indeed of the Fancy in general is 
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peculiar to themselves, and they may 
be almost said to speak a language of 
their own. Some of their terms are 
humorous enough to deserve recording. 
When a man appears to advantage out 
of his clothes, he is said to buff well; to 
knock a man down is to floor him; a 
blow in the mouth isa mugger; and 
if, in addition to this, an injury should 
be done to the teeth, it is called a rat- 
tling of the box of dominos ; the old 
phrase of a punch in the g—ts is now 
termed an attack upon the victualling 
office; and all the varieties of puntsh- 
ing are designated by such appellations 
as,—a lashing hitter,—a_ swishing hit- 
ter,—or arum customer. ‘Their very 
oaths are of an original cast; and I ven- 
ture to set down at random a few speci- 
mens of their slang which happened to 
strike my ear. ‘There was one who 
was continually exclaiming,—* Burn 
my breeches ;” another, with a higher 
reach of imagination,—“‘'Thunder me 
dead ;”” and Dutch Sam astonished us 
by the following poetical description of 
his manner of treating his opponents: 
—‘“ When they walk round me, [ break 
down their guard and give ’em a punch 
in the face; just like the sun, Sir, lets 
the planets dance about him and sends 
a comet at ’em.”’ ‘There seems indeed 
about all this fraternity a quaint hu- 
mour, which enlivens their conversa- 
tion with a raciness of repartee that 
cannot fail to amuse when it is heard 
for the first time. The following dia- 
logue which passed in our hearing, may 
perhaps serve as an example :—“ [ 
say, Tom, have you heard what has 
happened to Dick Symonds?” “ No,” 
answered Tom, “not I; what! is he 
dead?” “ Why, if he a’nt, they have 
used him very ill, for they buried him 
last Saturday.” 


But enough of the race of prize-fight- 
ers. ‘They are all much indebted to 
Mr. Jackson, who has given a sort of 
respectability to their vocation, while 
his school has spread a general taste for 
the noble art of fisticuffs. As he is 
probably the finest model of Herculean 
proportion that has appeared for many 
years, I record a few particulars of his 
size and stature, as well as some feats 
of his strength. His height is five feet 
eleven inches, and he weighs within 
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half a pound of fifteen stone in his 
clothes. Some time ago he lifted 84lb. 
on his little finger, and wrote his name, 
John Jackson, on the wall of Alderman 
Combe’s drawing-room. On another 
occasion he lifted 2 cwt. with his teeth, 
and 10 cwt. with both his hands. He 
has very appropriately placed on the 
wall of his school a fine engraving rep- 
resenting an Italian scene, in which, 
the usage of the stiletto is exemplified : 
from which, I suppose, he would lead 
us to infer, that it is better to teach men 
the use of their fists than leave it to 
their own malice to suggest more mis- 
chievous weapons. 


Sept. 15.—Visit to Bedlam. My 
mind was so full of the dreadful recol- 
lections of what I had heard of the old 
hospital of this name in Moor-fields, 
that I went prepared to have my feel- 
ings harrowed up by the mostawful and 
distressing scenes of human suffering. 
What then was my surprise to find the 
New Bethlehem not only divested of 
every thing shocking and terrible, but 
exhibiting a character of cheerfulness 
and comfort that could scarcely be ex- 
pected to enliven the gloomy abodes of 
Madness. Nothing can well demon- 
strate more convincingly the inevitable 
tendency of all power to abuse, and the 
necessity of constant vigilance to pre- 
vent the degeneracy and perversion of 
all human institutions, than the state of 
the old Bedlam Hospital. Will it be 
believed that, in the nineteenth century, 
in the heart of the British metropolis, 
and under the superintendence of phy- 
sicians of the highest reputation for in- 
telligence and humanity, a system of 
cruelty was exposed that would disgrace 
the worst history of the worst times. In 
one cell was found a poor wretch who 
had been chained down to his bedstead 
for twelve years under a load of fetters 
—compared with which Trenck’s were 
a plaything—that scarcely allowed him 
liberty enough to turn himself round. 
No one ever entered the door of his 
dungeon. His food was pushed in 
through a hole in the wall; and there 
he was left to linger out his life without 
help or hope, till he was rescued by the 
arrival of the commissioners of inquiry. 

The heart sickens at the thought of 
such misery, and gladly turns to the 


Visit to Bedlam. 
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contemplation of the new establishment, 
It isa handsome and spacious building, 
not decorated with too much’ architec. 
tural magnificence without, to mock, as 
it were, the misery within, but. plain 
and simple in its exterior ; and the care 
of the architect seems to have been 
properly confined to its true object,— 
the convenience and well-being of the 
patients. It is calculated to accommo- 
date two hundred ; and nothing can ex- 
ceed the neatness, even to nicety, of the 
whole establishment, in all the details 
of its provisions for carrying on the daily 
incidents of life, connected with eating, 
drinking, andsleeping. There was noth- 
ing to ofiend the sight or the smell ; and 
even in those unhappy cases, where the 
patients had lost all mental and bodily 
control, the most complete arrange- 
ments were made for securing their 
cleanliness and comfort, to an extent 
indeed that could scarcely be looked for 
in a Charity institution, where the pa- 
tients are received and maintained gra- 
tuitously out of the funds of the hospi- 
tal. 


Our visit was made under the most 
advantageous circumstances; for, just 
as we arrived, Mr. D , the govern- 
or of St. Luke’s was announced, whose 
object being the same as our own, we 
went round the hospital together. ‘There 
was only one patient under restraint, 
and he was confined in his cell by a 
light chain. ‘This was a desperate ma- 
niac, who had a few days before com- 
mitted a savage murder on the person 
of a fellow-patient. He had found, in 
grubbing up the gravel of one of the 
court-yards, the blade of an old knife, 
which he contrived to fix in a handle of 
wood, and having sharpened it for his 
purpose, he seized upon his victim, and 
in the middle of the day, in the presence 
of a crowd of spectators, laid him pros- 
trate at his feet, with twenty mortal 
gashes—“ the least a death to nature.” 
All the rest were at large, taking exer- 
cise in the courts, or roaming about the 
galleries, the windows of which, with 
view to their amusement, were made 
to command a prospect of the adjacent 
road. In the course of our round we 
approached the bed of an old man who 
was languishing in the last stage of a 
palsy. He addressed Mr, D—— as 
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an old acquaintance. “ Why,” said 
Mr. D » “you don’t know who I 
am, do you ?”’——* Yes, to be sure I do,” 
said the madman, “ you are Mr. 
D——.” Upon inquiry, it was discov- 
ered that this man had once seen Mr. 
D about five and thirty years be- 
fore at the old Bedlam Hospital. ‘Thus 
it seems that the memory, at least, may 
remain unimpaired amidst the general 
wreck of the understanding. 

There are certain wards set apart for 
the reception of criminal lunatics. In 
one of these were assembled nine per- 
sons, every one of whom had commit- 
ted murder ; and it required no little ex- 
ertion of nerve to feel at ease in such 
company. Amongst thisclass old Peg 
Nicholson was pointed out to us, who 
sometime in the last century attempted 
the life of King George the Third, and 
whose appearance, or rather apparition, 
after the lapse of so many years, seemed 
like a resurrection from the dead. Here, 
too, is Hatfield, who made a similar at- 
tempt ata later period; and here, also, 
are all those mischievous maniacs, 
whose histories have from time to time 
served to fill up a column in the public 
prints ;—from the disappointed lover, 
who fired a pistol at Miss Kelly, to the 
disappointed half-pay officer, who took 
a flying shot at Lord Palmerston. 

We were continually assailed with 
petitions for a few coppers for the pur- 
chase of snuff and tobacco; and many 
took us aside with coherent well-told 
tales of the treacherous devices by which 
they had been trepanned into a place of 
confinement ;—-some of which really 
sounded so probable, that if this were 
not known to be the commonest of de- 
lusions that prevail in these cases, it 
would have been difficult to withhold 
belief from such very circumstantial 
details. We had an example of the 
ruling passion, strong in madness as in 
death, in the reply of a poor dancing- 
master, of whom we were inquiring 
whether he had any thing to complain 
of. Complain of |” said he, “look at 
my shoes !”—which were certainly not 
of that light fantastic character to which 
he had probably been accustomed in his 
dancing-days. We were much struck, 
too, with a pretty interesting-looking 
girl who had gone mad for love. Her 
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hair was floating loosely about her 
shoulders, and she came tripping up to 
us, humming an air, and suddenly ad- 
dressed us—“ Did you know Sam Wil- 
liams ?—Ah! he was a sweet youth. 
But then, do you know, they took him 
away to India, and there Warren Has- 
ings killed him ;—but I made him pay a 
guinea for it, that’s what I did!” And 
then bursting out intoa wild hysterical 
laugh, she turned away and ran off in 
another direction. Amongst the incu- 
rables, we saw a poor cracked creature, 
the miserable victim of nervosity. His 
fears had at last driven him out of his 
wits, and he was at this time a prey to 
the strongest paroxysms of apprehen- 
sion. All day long he was crouching 
down and trembling, under an idea that 
the sky was about to fall; and he cried 
out to us—“ Take care! Don’t you see 
it shake? Now it is coming!” ‘There 
was another man, who fancied himself 
in the family way, and was under ter- 
rible alarm with the notion that he was 
about to be brought to-bed of a black boy. 
In short, it would be endless to recount 
all the strange and ridiculous delusions 
which we found possessing the distem- 
pered brains of the inhabitants of Bed- 
lam, and ruling them with all the force 
of reality. 

If there was any thing in the manage- 
ment of this asylum to which one might 
object, it is, perhaps, the unnecessary 
parade of locks and keys, and bars and 
bolts ;—but upon the whole, we were 
strongly impressed with the admirable 
regulations that prevailed throughout, 
and of the excellent effects of kindness 
and conciliation in mitigating the vio- 
lence of this dreadful visitation. The 
admiration we feic was expressed in ev- 
ery language of Europe, by the various 
visitors from different countries, who 
had recorded their sentiments in the 
books of the hospital. I select one by 
way of example, from the late minister 
and ambassador of France. 


“Cet établissement ne laisse d'autres 
veux 2 former que celui de voir toutes les 
maisons de la méme nature en Europe ad- 
ministrées d’apres les mémes principes et 
avec les mémes soins ; et je croirai avoir 
bien mérité de mon pays et de lPhumani- 
té, si je peux contribuer a faire suivre 


en France les réglemens en les plans de, 


Bethlehem qu’a bien voulu me promettre de 
me communiquer M. le Gouverneur, a qui 
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joffre Vexpression de ma_reconnoisance, 


comme ami de la morale et de ’humanité. 
Dr Cazes.” 


Having concluded our survey, we 
were glad to escape from this melan- 
choly scene. We had seen examples 
of almost every variety of mental de- 
rangement: Religious enthusiasts ;— 
political projectors ;—despairing lov- 
ers s;—husbands frantic for the loss of 
their wives ;-—wives for the loss of their 
husbands parents for the loss of their 
children. One only modification of 
grief seemed wanting,—there were no 
filial instances of the same effects. being 
produced by the loss of parents. In 
reflecting upon this fact, however, we 
ought rather to admire the wise dispen- 
sation of Providence in thus construct- 
ing the human mind, than suppose the 
younger part of our species deficient in 
the kindly feelings of afiection. In the 
natural course of events such: excessive 
sensibility must have proved a constant 
source of misery. [lappily it has been 
ordered otherwise :—and the reasoning 
that Shakspeare has put into the mouth 
of the hypocritical king of Denmark, 
lias its just and reasonable efiect on 
the most sensitive mind. 

“ The survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
Performs obsequious sorrow: But to persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly grief, 
And shews a will most impious to Heaven.” 

What an awful impression does the 
contemplation of a spectacle like Bed- 
lam leave upon the mind! How won- 
ae and yet how fearfully, are we 
made ! There is no part of the myste- 
rious subject of evil, with respect to its 
origin and purpose, that is so inexplica- 
ble as this;s—and who can help ex- 
claiming, why is it that we are mad? 
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But we are surrounded with mysteries 
on every side, which baffle our inqui- 
ries, and the result of our boasted know- 
ledge 


“Is but to know how little can be known,” 


If we endeavour to push our conjectures 
farther, and escape from the narrow 
circle, with which it has!pleased Heaven 
to circumscribe our faculties, the at- 
tempt always ends in defeat and disap- 
pointment. We have, it is true, a 
glimmering of the world above us, but 
if we presume to imagine we can break 
the bars of our prison, and soar into 
these forbidden regions, what is the re- 
sult? We exhaust our strength in 
fruitless efforts ;—like an imprisoned 
blue-bottle, who, seeing the light with- 
out, tries to escape from the confine- 
ment of a room, and bangs himself with 
piteous violence against the window, 
humming and buzzing with increasing 
impatience at every successive failure 
of his hopes, till wearied out at last he 
sinks down into a corner, sore and 
crest-fallen, to brood in silence over his 
own ignorance and helplessness. 
October 1. Letters from America,— 
which summon me away. I should 
lament my departure more if I did not 
hope soon to renew my intimacy with a 
country in which I have met with so 
much ‘hospitality and kindness. It is 
indeed lamentable to think that two na- 
tions so formed by nature to be friendly 
to each other, should have ever been at 
enmity. Let us hope that we shall both 
grow wiser as we grow older. Every 
impulse of feeling, and every considera- 
tion would seem to bind America and 
England together by the firmest ties of 
friendship :-—* Those then whom God 
hati joined, let no man put asunder !” 
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Air, ** Rousseau’s Dream.” 


Horr no more—in peace he sleepeth— 
All his pains and toils are o’er ; 
’Tis thine eye alone that weepeth, 
His is clos’d to ope no more. 
He hath gain’d that unknown river, 
He hath found a hero’s grave ; 
There his head in peace for ever 
Rests beneath the dashing wave. 


We, like him, our barks are guiding 
Swiftly to an unknown shore, 
Here, we know, is no abiding, 
There is resi for evermore. 
Pilot through this mighty ocean! 
Lord of earth, and air, and sea! 
Thou canst still the wild wave’s motion ; 
All our hopes are fix’don thee. 
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THE FORGERS. 


é“ LE! us sit down on this stone 
seat,” said my aged friend, the 
pastor, “and I will tell youa tale of 
tears, concerning the last inhabitants of 
onder solitary house, just visible on 
the hill-side, through the gloom of those 
melancholy pines. ‘Ten years have 
passed away since the terrible catas- 
trophe of which I am about to speak ; 
and I know not how it is, but me- 
thinks, whenever I come into this glen, 
there is something rueful in its silence, 
while the common sounds of nature 
seem to my mind dirge-like and for- 
lorn. Was not this very day bright 
and musical as we walked across all 
the other hills and valleys; but now a 
dim mist overspreads the sky, and, 
beautiful as this lonely place must in 
truth be, there is a want of life in the 
verdure and the flowers, as if they 
grew beneath the darkness of perpet- 
ual shadows.” 

As the old man was speaking, a fe- 
male figure bent with age and infirmi- 
ty, came slowly up the bank below us 
with a pitcher in her hand, and when 
she reached a little well dug out of a 
low rock all covered with moss and 
lichens, she seemed to fix her eyes up- 
on itas in a dream, and gave a long, 
deep, broken sigh. 

“The names of her husband and 
her only son, both dead, are chiselled 
by their own hands on a smooth stone 
within the arch of that fountain, and 
the childless widow at this moment 
sees nothing on the face of the earth 
but afew letters not yet overgrown 
with the creeping timestains. See! 
her pale lips are moving in prayer, 
and, old as she is, and long resigned in 
her utter hopelessness, the tears are not 
yet all shed or dried up within her 
broken heart,—a few big drops are on 
her withered cheeks, but she feels them 
not, and is unconsciously weeping with 
eyes that old age has of itself enough 
bedimmed.” 

The figure remained motionless be- 
side the well ; and, though I knew not 
the history of the griefs that stood all 
embodied so mournfully before me, I 


felt that they must have been gathering 
together for many long years, and that 
such sighs as [ had now heard came 
from the uttermost desolation of the 
human heart. At last she dipped her 
pitcher in the water, lifted her eyes to 
heaven, and, distinctly saying, “ O, Je- 
sus, Son of God! whose blood was 
shed for sinners, be merciful to their 
souls !” she turned away from the 
scene of her sorrow, and, like one seen 
in a vision, disappeared. 

‘“¢ | have beheld the childless widow 
happy,” said the pastor, “even her 
who sat alone, with none to comfort 
her, on a floor swept by the hand of 
death of all its blossoms. But her 
whom we have now seen I dare not 
call happy, even though she puts her 
trust in God and her Saviour. Her’s 
is an affliction which faith itself can- 
not assuage. Yet religion may have 
softened even sighs like those, and, as 
you shall hear, it was religion that set 
her free from the horrid dreams of 
madness, and restored her to that com- 
fort which is always found in the pos- 
session of a reasonable being.” 

There was not a bee roaming near 
us, nor a bird singing in the solitary 
glen, when the old man gave me these 
hints of a melancholy tale. The sky 
was black and lowering, as it lay on 
the silent hills, and enclosed us from 
the far-off world, in a sullen spot that 
was felt to be sacred unto sorrow. The 
figure which had come and gone with 
a sigh was the only dweller here ; and 
I was prepared to hear a doleful history 
of one left alone to commune with a 
broken heart in the cheerless solitude 
of nature. 

“That house from whose chinmies 
no smoke has ascended for ten long 
years,” continued my friend, “ once 
shewed its windows bright with cheer- 
ful fires; and her whom we now saw 
so woe-begone, I remember brought 
home a youthful bride, in all the beau- 
ty of her joy and innocence. ‘Twenty 
years beheld her a wife and a mother, 
with all their most perfect happiness, 
and with some. too, of their ipevitable 
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griefs. Death passed not by her door 
without his victims, and, of five chil- 
dren, all but one died, in ‘infancy, child- 
hood, or blooming youth. But they 
died in nature’s common decay,— 
peaceful prayers were said around the 
bed of peace ; and when the flowers 
grew upon their graves, the mother’s 
eyes could bear to look on them, as she 
passed on with an unaching heart into 
the house of God. All but one died,— 
and better had it been if that one had 
never been born. 

“ Father, mother, and son now come 
to man’s estate, survived, and in the 
house there was peace. But suddenly 
poverty feil upon them. Tlie dishon- 
esty of a kinsman, of which I need not 


state the particulars, robbed them of 


their few hereditary fields, which now 
passed into the possession of a stran- 
ger. . They, however, remained as ten- 


‘ants in the house which had been their 


own; and fora while, father and son 
bore the change of fortune seemingly 
undismayed, and toiled as common la- 
bourers on the soil still dearly beloved. 
At the dawn of light they went out to- 
gether, and at twilight they returned. 
But it seemed as if their industry was 
in vain. Yearafter year the old man’s 
face became more deeply furrowed, 
and more seldom was he seen to smile ; 
and his son’s countenance, once bold 
and open, was now darkened with an- 
ger and dissatisfaction. They did not 
attend public worship so regularly as 
they used to do; when I met them in 
the fields, or visited them in their 
dwelling, they looked on me coldly, 
and with altered eyes; andI grieved to 
think how soon they both seemed to 
have forgotten the blessings Providence 
had so long permitted them to enjoy, 
and how sullenly they now struggled 
with its decrees. But something worse 
than poverty was now disturbing both 
their hearts. 


“ ‘The unhappy old man _ had a bro- 
ther who at this time died, leaving an 
only son, who had for many years aban- 
doned his father’s house, and of whom 
all tidings had long been lost. It was 
thought by many that he had died be- 
yond seas; and none doubted, that, 
living or dead, he had been disinherited 
by his stern and unrelenting parent. 
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On the day afier the funeral, the old 
man produced his brother’s will, by 
which he became heir to all his proper- 
ty, except an annuity to be paid to the 
natural heir, should he ever return. 
Some pitied the prodigal son, who had 
been disinherited—some blamed the 
father—some envied the good fortune 
of those who had so ill borne adversity. 
But in a short time, the death, the will, 
and the disinherited were all forgotten, 
and the lost lands being redeemed, 
peace, comfort, and happiness were 
supposed again to be restored to the 
dwelling from which they had so long 
been banished. 

‘ But it was not so. ‘If the furrows 
on the old man’s face were deep before, 
when he had to toil from morning to 
night, they seemed to have sunk into 
more ghastly trenches, now that the 
goodness of Providence had restored a 
gentle shelter to his declining years. 
When seen wandering through his 
fields at even-tide, he looked not like 
the Patriarch musing tranquilly on the 
works and ways of God; and when 
my eyes met his during divine service, 
which he now again attended with scru- 
pulous regularity, I sometimes thought 
they were suddenly averted in conscious 
guilt ; or closeed in hypocritical devo- 
tion. Iscarcely know if I had any 
suspicions against him in my mind, or 

ot; but his high bald head, thin sil- 
ver hair, and countenance with its fine 
features so intelligent, had no longer 
the same solemn expression which they 
once possessed, and something dark 
and hidden seemed now to belong to 
them, which withstood his forced and 
unnatural smile. ‘The son, who, in 
the days of their former prosperity, 
had been stained by no vice, and who, 
during their harder lot, had kept him- 
self aloof from all his former compan- 
ions, now became dissolute and profli- 
gate, nor did he meet with any reproof 
from a father whose heart would once 
have burst asunder at one act of wick- 
edness in his beloved child. 


“ About three years after the death 
of his father, the disinherited son re- 
turned to his native parish. He had 
been a sailor on board various ships on 
foreign stations—but hearing by chance 
of his father’s death, he came to claim 
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his inheritance. Having heard on his 
arrival, that his uncle had succeeded 
to the property, he came to me and 
told me, that the night before he left 
his home, his father stood by his bed- 
side, kissed him, and said, that never 
more would he own such an undutiful 
son—but that he forgave him all his 
sins—at death would not defraud him 
of the pleasant fields that had so long 
belonged to his humble ancestors—and 
hoped to meet reconciled in heaven. 
«“ My uncle is a villain,” said he, fierce- 
ly, “and I will cast anchor on the 
green bank where I played when a 
boy, even if I must first bring his grey 
head to the scaffold.” 

“ T accompanied him to the house of 
his uncle. It was a dreadful visit. ‘The 
family had just sat down to their frugal 
midday meal; and the old man, though 
for some years he could have had little 
heart to pray, had just lifted up his 
hand to ask a blessing. Our shadows, 
as we entered the door, fell upon the 
table—and turning his eyes, he beheld 
before him on the floor the man whom 
he fearfully hoped had been buried in 
the sea. His face was indeed, at that 
moment, most unlike that of prayer, 
but he still held up his lean, shrivelled, 
trembling hand. ‘ Accursed hypo- 
crite,’ cried the fierce mariner, dost 
thou call down the blessing of God on 
a meal won basely from the orphan? 
But, lo! God, whom thou hast blas- 
phemed, has sent me from the distant 
isles of the ocean, to bring thy white 
head into the hangman’s hands !” 

“ For a moment all was silent—then 
aloud stifled gasping was heard, and 
she whom you saw a little while ago, 
rose shrieking from her seat, and _ fell 
down on her knees at the sailor’s feet. 
The terror of that unforgiven crime, 
now first revealed to her knowledge, 
struck her down to the floor. She 
fixed her bloodless face on his before 
whom she knelt—but she spoke not a 
single word. ‘There was a sound in 
her convulsed throat like the death- 
rattle. “TJ forged the will,” said the 
son, advancing towards his cousin with 
a firm step, “ my father could not—I 
alone am guilty—I alone must die.” 
The wife sogn recovered the power of 
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speech, but it was so unlike her usual 
voice, that I scarcely thought, at first, 
the sound proceeded from her white 
quivering lips. “As you hope for 
mercy at the great judgment day, let 
the old man make his escape—hush, 
hush, hush—till in a few days he has 
sailed away in the hold of some ship to 
America. You surely will not hang 
an old grey-headed man of threescore 
and ten years !” 

“The sailor stood silent and frown- 
ing. ‘There seemed neither pity nor 
cruelty in his face ; he felt himself in- 
jured; and looked resolved to right 
himself, happen what would. “I say 
he has forged my father’s will. As to 
escaping, let him escape if he can. - I 
do not wish to hang him; though I 
have seen better men run up to the 
fore-yard arm before now, for only ask- 
ing their own. Butno more kneeling, 
woman.—Holla! where is the old man 
gone °°” 

“ We all looked ghastily around, and 
the wretched wife and mother, spring- 
ing to her feet, rushed out of the house. 
We followed, one and all. The door 
of the stable was open, and the mother 
and son entering, loud shrieks were 
heard. The miserable old man had 


. slunk out of the room unobserved dur- 


ing the passion that had struck all our 
souls, and had endeavoured to commit 
suicide. His own son cut him down, 
as he hung suspended from a rafter in 
that squalid place, and, carrying him 
in his arms, laid him down upon the 
green bank in front of the house.— 
There he lay with his livid face, and 
blood-shot protruded eyes, till, in a 
few minutes, he raised himself up, and 
fixed them upon his wife, who, soon 
recovering from a fainting fit, came 
shrieking from the mire in which she 
had fallen down. “ Poor people !” 
said the sailor with a gasping voice, 
“you have suffered enough for your 
crime. Fear nothing; the worst is 
now past: and rather would I sail the 
seas twenty years longer, than add 
another pang to that old man’s heart. 
Let us be kind to the old man.” 


“ But it seemed as ifa raven had 
croaked the direful secret all over the 
remotest places among the hills; for, 
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in an hour, people came flocking in 
from all quarters, and it was seen, that 
concealment or escape was no longer 
possible, and that father and son were 
destined to die together a felon’s death.” 


Here the pastor’s voice ceased ; and 
I had heard enough to understand the 
long deep sigh that had come moaning 
from that bowed-down figure beside 
the solitary well. ‘ That was the last 
work done by the father and son, and 
finished the day before the fatal dis- 
covery of their guilt. It had probably 
been engaged in as a sort of amusement 
to beguile their unhappy minds of ever- 
anxious thoughts, or perhaps as a soli- 
tary eccupation, at which they could 
unburthen their guilt to one another 
undisturbed. Here, no doubt, in the 
silence and solitude, they often felt re- 
morse, perhaps penitence. ‘They chisel- 
led out their names on that slab, as you 
perceive; and hither, as duly as the 
morning and evening shadows, comes 
the ghost whom we beheld, and, after 
a prayer for the souls of them so ten- 
derly beloved in their innocence, and 
doubtless even more tenderly beloved 
in their guilt and in their graves, she 
carries to her lonely hut the water that 
helps to preserve her hopeless life,from 
the well dug by dearer hands, now 
mouldered away, both flesh and bone, 
into the dust.” 

After a moment’s silence the old 
man continued,—for he saw that I 
longed to hear the details of that dread- 
ful catastrophe, and his own soul seem- 
ed likewise desirous of renewing its 
grief,—* The prisoners were condemn- 
ed. Hope there was none. It was 
known, from the moment of the ver- 
dict—guilty,—that they would be exe- 
cuted. Petitions were, indeed, signed 
| by many thousands ; but it was all in 
vain,—and the father and the son had 
to prepare themselves for death. 

*¢ About a week after condemnation 
I visited them in their cell. God for- 
bid, I should say that they were re- 
signed. Human nature could not re- 
sign itself to such a doom ; and I found 
the old man pacing up and down the 
stone-floor, in his clanking chains, with 
hurried steps, and a countenance of un- 
speakable horror, The son was lying 
on his face upon his bed of straw, and 
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had not lifted up his head, as the massy 
bolts were withdrawn, and the door 
creaked sullenly on its hinges. The 
father fixed his eyes upon me for some 
time, as if 1 had been a stranger, in- 
truding upon his misery ; and, as soon 
as he knew me, shut them with a 
groan, and pointed to his son. 
murdered William—I have brought my 
only son to the scaffold,and Iam doom- 
ed to hell !? I gently called on the 
youth by name, but he was insensible 
—he was lying ina fit. ‘I fear he 
will awake out of that fit,’ cried the 
old man with a broken voice. £ They 
have come upon him every day since 
our condemnation, and sometimes dur- 
ing the night. Itis not fear for him- 
self that brings them on—for my boy, 
though guilty, is brave—but he con- 
tinues looking on my face for hours, 
till at last he seems to lose all sense, 
and falls down in strong convulsions, 
often upon the stone-floor. till he is all 
covered with blood.’ The old man 
then went up to his son, knelt down, 
and, putting aside the thick clustering 
hair from his forehead, continued kiss- 
ing him for some minutes, with deep 
sobs, but eyes dry as dust. 

“ But why should I recal to my re- 
membrance, or describe to you, every 
hour of anguish that I witnessed in that 
cell. For several weeks it was all ag- 
ony and despair—the Bible lay un- 
heeded before their ghastly eyes—and 
for them there was no consolation. 
The old man’s soul was filled but with 
one thought—that he had deluded his 
son into sin, death, and eternal punish- 
ment. He never slept; but visions, 
terrible as those of sleep, seemed often 
to pass before him, till I have seen the 
grey hairs bristle horribly over his 
temples, and big drops of sweat plash 
down upon the floor. I sometimes 
thought, that they would both die de- 
fore the day of execution; but their 
mortal sorrows, though they sadly 
changed both face and frame, seemed 
at last to give a horrible energy to life, 
and every morning that I visited them, 
they were stronger, and more broadly 
awake in the chill silence of their lone- 
some prison-house. 

‘1 know not how a deep change 
was at last wrought upon their souls, 
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but two days before that of execution, 
on entering their ceil, I found them sit- 
ting calm and composed by each oth- 
er’s side, with the Bible open before 
them. Their faces, though pale and 
haggard, had lost that glare of misery, 
that so long had shone about their rest- 
less and wandering eyes, and they look- 
ed like men recovering from a long and 
painful sickness. I almost thought I 
saw something like a faint smile of 
hope. God has been merciful unto 
us,” said the father, with a calm voice. 
=<] must not think he has forgiven 
my sins, but he has enabled me to look 
on my poor son’s face—to kiss him— 
to fold him in my arms—to pray for 
him—to fall asleep with him in my bo- 
som, as I used often to do in the days 
of his boyhood, when, during the heat 
of mid-day, I rested from labour below 
the trees of my own farm. We have 
found resignation at last, and are pre- 
pared to die.” 


“ There were no transports of delu- 
ded enthusiasm in the souls of these 
unhappy men. They had never doubt- 
ed the truth of revealed religion, al- 
though they had fatally disregarded its 
precepts ; and now that remorse had 
given way to penitence, and nature 
had become reconciled to the thought 
of inevitable death, the light that had 
been darkened, but never extinguished 
in their hearts, rose up anew; and 
knowing that their souls were immor- 
tal, they humbly put their faith in the 
mercy of their Creator and their Re- 
deemer. 

“Tt was during that resigned and 
serene hour, that the old man ventured 
to ask for the mother of his poor un- 
happy boy. I told him the trugh calmly, 
and calmly he heard it all. On the 
day of his condemnation, she had been 
deprived of her reason, and, in the 
house of a kind friend, whose name he 
blessed, now remained in merciful ig- 
norance of all that had befallen, believ- 
ing herself, indeed, to be a motherless 
widow, but one who had long ago lost 
her husband, and all her children, in 
the ordinary course of nature. At this 
recital his soul was satisfied. The son 
said nothing,but wept long and bitterly. 

“ 'The day of execution came at last. 
The great city lay still as on the morn- 
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ing of the Sabbath day; and all the 
ordinary business of life seemed, by 
one consent of the many thousand 
hearts beating there, to be suspended. 
But as the hours advanced, the frequent 
tread of feet was heard in every ave- 
nue; the streets began to fill with pale, 
anxious, and impatient faces; and 
many eyes were turned to the dials on 
the steeples, watching the silent pro- 
gress of the finger of time, till it should 
reach the point at which the curtain 
was to be drawn up from before a most 
mournful tragedy. 

“The hour was faintly heard through 
the thick prison walls by us, who were 
together for the last time in the con- 
demned cell. I had administered to 
them the most awful rite of our religion, 
and father and son sat together as silent 
as death. ‘The door of the dungeon 
opened, and several persons came in. 
One of them, who had a sbrivelled 
bloodless face, and small red grey eyes, 
an old man, feeble and tottering, but 
cruel in his decrepitude, laid hold of the 
son with his palsied fingers, and began 
to pinion his arms withacord. No re- 
sistance was offered: but, straight and 
untrembling, stood that tall and beauti- 
ful youth, while the fiend bound him for 
execution. At this mournful sight, how 
could I bear to look on his father’s face ? 
Yet thither were mine eyes impelled by 
the agony that afflicted my commiserat- 
ing soul. During that hideous gaze, he 
was insensible of the executioner’s a 
proach towards himself; and all the 
time that the cords were encircling his 
own arms, he felt them not,—he saw 
nothing but his son standing at last be- 
fore him, ready for the scaffold. 


“1 darkly recollect a long dark vault- 
ed passage, and the echoing tread of 
footsteps, till all at once we stood in a 
crowded hall, with a thousand eyes fixed 
on these two miserable men. How un- 
like were they to all beside! They sat 
down together within the shadow of 
death. Prayers were said, and a psalm 
was sung, in which their voices were 
heard to join, with tones that wrung out 
tears from the hardest or the most care- 
less heart. Often had I heard those 
Voices singing in my own peaceful 
church, before evil had disturbed, or 
misery broken them ;—but the last word 
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of the psalm was sung, and the hour of 
their departure was come. 

“They stood at last upon the scaffold. 
That long street, that seemed to stretch 
away interminately from the old Prison- 
house, was paved with uncovered heads, 
for the moment these ghosts appeared, 
that mighty crowd felt reverence for 
human nature so ‘terribly tried, and 
prayers and blessings, passionately 
ejaculated, or convulsively stifled, went 
hovering over all the multitude, as if 
they feared some great calamity to 
themselves, and felt standing on the 
first tremor of an earthquake. 

“Tt was a most beautiful summer’s 
day on which they were led out to die; 
and as the old man raised his eyes, for 
the last time, to the sky, the clouds lay 
motionless on that blue translucent arch, 
and the sun shone joyously over the 
magnificent heavens. It seemed a day 
made for happiness or for mercy. But 
no pardon dropt down from these smil- 
ing skies, and the vast multitude were 
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not to be denied the troubled feast of 
death. Many who now stood there 
wished they had been in thie heart of 
some far-off wood or glen; there was 
shrieking and fainting, not only among 
maids and wives, and matrons, who had 
come there in the mystery of their 
hearts, but men fell down in their 
strength,—for it was an overwhelming 
thing to behold a father and his only 
son now haltered for a shameful death, 
“Is my father with me on the scaffold? . 
—give me his hand, for I see him not.” 
I joined their hands together, and at that 
moment the great bell in the Cathedral 
tolled, but | am convinced neither of 
them heard the sound.—F or a moment 
there seemed to be no such thing as 
sound in the world ;—and then all at 
once the multitude heaved like the sea, 
and uttered a wild yelling shriek.— 
Their souls were in eternity—and I 
fear not to say, not an eternity of 
grief.” 
* 


* * * * * * * 
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(English Magazines, November, 1821.) 


PARTi»’ G. 


Yon fleecy cloud that veils the gentle moon, 
My Lelia! seems some lover lingering there, 
Whom destiny hath doom’d to sever soon 
From all its loves in heaven—that mistress fair. 
And now it slowly leaves her, floating bright 
Through the soft azure, but more dim appears 
As farther from her beams, till, dark as night, 
The joyless cloud dissolves in dewy tears. — 


O! Lelia, we must part ! 


For I have been 


At best a cloud upon thy happiness, 

Which thou hast render’d bright like that thou’ st seen ; 
And like it will I flee in dark distress, 

To free thy brow from sadness—for ‘twill be 


Clear as that cloudless moon, when I have pass’d from thee. 


C.L. 





SONNET, 


O sing that sweet and soothing strrain again ! 
Oft in the quiet night it comes to me, 
And memory of the past, and home, and thee, 
And joys long gone are ever in its train : 
Sweet strains ! sweet days! if there be hours when pain 
O’er pleasure sways, your joys remembering, 
Soon can my heast those weaker thoughts restrain, 
And nobler musing to my spirit bring.— 
Nor would I prize the uncertain dawning light 
Above the splendour of a noon-day sun ; 
Nor live again the hours, however bright, 
And full of joy, as when my life begun, 
If my faint knowledge of the just and true, 


And good and holy must desert me too. 


E.T. 








Care 3 


(Monthly Magazine, Nov.) 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON’S FATHER and 
MR. JEFFERSON. 
4 he E following particulars I had from 
the Rev. Mr. , of , in A- 
merica, Who was well acquainted with 
Governor Jefferson, and had been actu- 
ally at college with him. My authority 
for them is so good, that we may rely 
upon them. 

Mr. Washington’s father was a young 
Englishman, who had repaired to Ame- 
rica, and studied mathematics in Wil- 
liam and Mary College, in the then 
Colony of Virginia. Towards the 
latter end of his life, he purchased a 
tract of land in that portion of the pro- 
vince which constituted what was called 
the Back Settlements. | So they were at 
that period, but such a difference has 
taken place, in consequence of the ex- 
tension of the Indian country, that they 
now form a part of the interior. To 
his house and plantations he gave the 
name of Monticello, or Little Mountain, 
and there he spent the remainder of his 
days. 

Colonel Wakefield says, that the 
Washington family emigrated from 
Thorn, 1 in the neighbourhood of Don- 
caster, in Yorkshire ; and I understand 
that traces of them are preserved in the 
church-yard, in the monumental form. 

Young Jefferson was a boy on the 
demise of his father, whose moral and 
religious principles, with the arrange- 
ments and pursuits he engaged in asa 
man of business, had rendered him re- 
spectable. During a long minority, the 
neighbourhood becoming more exten- 
sive and populous, from numerous fa- 
milies removing thither, his property 
kept pace with the improvements and 
advantages resulting therefrom; so that 
on his attaining the age of 21, he was 
considered as one of the most ’ opulent 
of the Virginians. 

It would be a curious speculation to 
trace the extraordinary effects some- 
times produced by education—to dis- 
cuss the point of doctrine, how far 
principles early instilled, become pre- 








judices—how far opinions and conduct 


depend on those who have the charge 
of tuition—of preparing an exordium 
—a fit foundation for the great struc- 
ture, Man. Leaving this induction to 
the philosopher’s judgment, it is suffi- 
cient if I state that young Jefferson’s 
tutor happened to be a French Hugue- 
not, who having suffered injuries and 
insults, grave and pointed, as the vic- 
tim of arbitrary power, had conceived 
the most determined antipathy to 
kingly government. Placed under this 
man, whose examples and reasonings 
were more forcible than his authority, 
the political morals of the youth cor- 
responded with the means of his educa- 
tion, and he became, in doctrine and 
theory, with scarcely the exception of a 
feature, a staunch republican. 

When the unhappy contest took place 
with our colonies, Mr. Jefferson carried 
his early principles into practice, de- 
claring against the oppressive conduct 
of the mother country—exhorting and 
encouraging the insurgents to persevere 
in their exertions. On the war break- 
ing out, he acted with great energy and 
mpi distinguishing himself by his 
eloquence in popular assemblies, and 
employing his eflorts to propagate his 
own principles. ‘To mark his disap- 
probation of the cruelties exercised b 
the English, he imprisoned a Colonel 


Hamilton in a common jail—as an . 


event subservient to the purposes of 
the Lea Talionis. 

I should have stated previously that, 
as soon as qualified for that purpose, he 
was sent to William and Mary College, 
where he studied mathematics, under 
Mr. Small, brother of the late Colonel 
S., and Greek under Mr. 


On a Scotch Lady of Quality about to bathe 
in the Sea. 


Too lovely Scot, what would’st thou crave 
Kgom yonder Heaven-directed wave ? 
Not health, the Loves and Graces cry, 
Hygeia beams in either eye ; 

Not Beauty, for the rose’s hue, 

The rose’s sweetness dwells with you. 
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EXTEMPORE, on seeing the new Barracks 
at Buckingham House, in 1802, with the 
King’s Arms above, and a long chain dang- 
ling below, towards the head of a Centinel. 


Such are the glories of great George’s reign, 
Below the bayonet, and above the chain ! 


PAUL JONES. 

This brave man was the son of 
Robert Craik, Esq. of Arbiggling, 
county of Dumfries, about sixteen 
miles distant from the town of that 
name. His father died at the advanced 
age of ninety, in 1796 or 7. Paul was 
his son by a female servant, and as he 
did not wish to own him, that task de- 
volved on his gardener, Mr. C—, who 
had a place in the excise, and late in 
life he came to an estate of about £50 a 
year. Paul, during his infancy, was 
brought up on the sea-coast, where Ar- 
biggling is situated, and a. sea-faring 
life being adapted to his disposition, he 
early acquired the habits and manners 
peculiar to its nature, which the local 
circumstances of the people and country 
assisted. 

The choice made by Paul of a pro- 
fession, to the dignities of which he as- 
pired, contributed, eventually, to his 
rise and celebrity, by lifiing him from 
obscurity, and enabling him to play, at 
least, a secondary part, on the stage of 
public politics. The sea proved fatal, 
however, to his legitimate brother, the 
heir to the family estate, who perished 
during a voyage in an open boat, be- 
tween Arbiggling and Carlisle ; his first 
cousin now enjoys the estate. 

Paul went to sea, sailed to America, 
and there found himself an humble ad- 
venturer: but his conduct manifesting 
all the characteristics of intrepid and 
persevering valour, aided by active vi- 
gilance, his sentiments also being truly 
patriotic, on the war breaking out he 
displayed a degree of vigour, which cave 
an impulse to American energies, and 
his exertions contributed to their assis- 
tance, in repelling the aggressions of 
Great Britain. 

Paul had military talents, with cool- 
ness and judgment. In his cruise in the 
British seas, he signalized alike his skifl 
and prowess, and from the promptness 
and decision with which he acted, our 
officers conceded to him superior under- 
standing and a determined mind. He 
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was a man much talked of in the world, 
and if caressed by the principal actors 
in different governments, it was personal 
merit that constituted the ground of his 
fame and elevation. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
To deliver my opinion on this sub- 


ject, I shall premise that my sentiments 


are similar to the language which phi- 
losophy has ever assumed. That labour 
is honourably and profitably employed 
by parents in the instruction of their 
chiidren, which exhibits and inculcates, 
produces and confirms, mildness and 
benevolence of character towards their 
fellow animals. Moral improvement 
ought to be a general object, preparato- 
ry in education to that which is intellec- 
tual. It is not the bipes impennis only 
that can resist and complain. Other 
species, whatever be their necessary in- 
equality, are adapted to their different 
functions, in the order of beings, and are 
equally proper for their several destina- 
tions in the diversity which pervades 
the fitness of things. 

As those are the best governments, 
and the best upheld, which act system- 
atically on this principle, a portion of 
tuition, public and private, ought to be 
directed accordingly. Parents should 
enter fully and minutely into this sub- 
ject, as it is a matter of the first impor- 
tance to render liberal sentiments com- 
patible with extensive knowledge and 
mental vigour. 

Man arrogates to himself the proud 
title of Lord of the creation : If he is the 
first in dignity, he should extend his 
protection to the dependent creatures, 
a part of whom suffer from his unparal- 
leled injustice, supported by his extra- 
ordinary power. 

The parent who, either from indiffer- 
ence, or a savage disposition, allows a 
son to be brought up without forming 
or correcting his judgment, in accord- 
ance with the principle here considered, 
must expect to reap a crop of ingrati- 
tude on the part of the child. Without 
knowing or wishing to know any thing 
of his family, sure I am that some gross 
mismanagement must have taken place 
in the edacation of the late Mr. A—— 
of Hampstead, or he could not have 
ordered a game fowl to be roasted 
alive, because it had refused to fight 
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another animal of the same kind at a 
cockpit. 
APOLOGIES for ABUSES. 

There is no abuse, ancient or modern, 
for which ingenious men will not em- 
ploy their art to find an excuse. France 
was overrun by a swarm of drones, 
secular and regular, “ black, white, and 
grey, with all their trumpery.” A dis- 
play of erudition is pleaded in extenua- 
tion of the offence of idleness. In“ La- 
boriosus nihil agendo” we discover the 
great character of the genus, and we 
put it to this test, but we see that it is 
connected with some collateral good in 
the species.. Henee we are told that 
the Benedictines cherished a love for 
the knowledge of antiquities; that the 
Dominicans, for their scholastic philo- 
sophy, reflected lustre on their order ; 
as also the Jesuits, for raising literary 
fabrics, formed on classic models, and 
the Uratorians as men of capacity and 
information in the higher branches of 
the mathematics. 


cure for the GRAVEL. 

Take leek roots, cut them into pieces, 
and boil a quart until reduced to a pint, 
in soft water ; then add a quartern of 
gin, and drink near a tumbler full on 
going to bed. This will act as a salu- 
tary diuretic. 

RIGHTS Of ENGLISHMEN. 

The King of England cannot force 
any of his subjects out of the realm, not 
even on an embassy, for this might be 
the means of keeping them in an honour- 
able exile. 

The chancellor, however, may grant 
a writ on oath made, and cause being 
shewn, to keep a subject within the 
jurisdiction cf the laws; but neither 
he. nor any other subject can prevent 
an Englishman from entering the king- 
dom. 


Writlen by Sir ¥. BurDETT, and affixed to 
JOUN HORNE TOOKE’S BUST, in his par- 
lour. 

Behold the man, who, touch’d with human woe, 

Stood. tho’ alone, Oppression’s constant fue. 

With Reason’s light revived the patriot flame, 

And dragg’d forth public guilt to public shame. 
Fei! Vengeance arm'd Corruption’s harpy tribe, 
And strove to murder, what she could not bribe. 
Dauntless he brav'd the storm, stil! undismay’d, 
Prociaimed the people and their rights betrayed. 
Made Nevo tremble on his blood-stain’d throne, 
And Trath and Freedom mark’d kim for their own, 
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DR. FRANKLIN and his son. 

In the month of February, 1801, I 
dined with Governor F. at the house of 
a relation, and was highly entertained. 
I heard the quondam governor describe 
the much vaunted and trifling process 
by which his father proved that light- 
ning was electricity. He entered into 
the particulars of making the kite, an 
operation at which he himself assisted ; 
the mode of letting it fly during a thun- 
der-storm, at a little farm belonging to 
his father, about two miles from Phila- 
delphia. His father had retired, in 
consequence of the rain, to. a shed in 
the neighbourhood, but emerged from 
time to time, to survey and state the 
phenomena. At length the critical 
moment occurred, but no metallic 
thread was twined round the string, 
but being wet, it became a conductor. 

Undue importance is attached to this 
experiment—no person in Europe ever 
doubted that lightning and electricity 
were identical. 


MAXIMS from VOLT AIRE. 

In war we ought to do that which the 
enemy most dreads. 

The balance of power, whether well 
or ill understood, has been the favourite 
passion of the English. 

The Swiss cantons sell soldiers to all 
parties, and defend their country against 
all: although the government is pacific, 
the people are all warriors. 

Sea fights are generally indecisive. 

Above 120 battles have been fought 
in Europe, since the year 1600, and 
amongst them all, ten only were deci- 
sive. 

Histery is only a detail of the same 
events, repeated with some variation. 

In ancient times a battle consisted of 
a multitude of single combats, in which 
there was less noise, but more slaughter 
than at present. 

At the treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle, the 
Marquis de St. Severin, said “ that he 
came to fulfil the words of his master, 
and that he would make peace, not as a 
merchant but as a king.” 

In all important state affairs there is 
an avowed pretext, and a concealed 
reason. 

SOCIETY. 

Many great authorities, from whese 

opinion I shall not venture to deviate, 
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have been strenuous in maintaining that 
the happiest state, of society, though 
not the most refined, is where the mem- 
bers are equally distant from that opu- 
lence which corrupts, and that misery 
which debases the human mind. Ame- 
rica lays before us a sample to judge of 
the accuracy of this position. 
MR. PITT, 

Though confessedly a great orator, 
and of superior understanding as a fi- 
nancier, did not possess, as | apprehend, 
an animated, natural, and consistent 
taste for literature. J ‘do not recollect 
any man of letters whom he patronised 
as such, or without some reference to 
the tame and graceless purposes of his 
ambition—that ambition, on the surface 
of which deception floats. 


DR. FRANKLIN. 

I have ever been hardy enough to 
admire the following verse, by Tur- 
got, on that great and universally 
respected character, whose portrait, it 
seems, had been presented to him by a 
friend. 

* Eripuit fulmen ccelo, seeptrumque tyrannis.” 

The above line I suspect is an imita- 
tion of the following, which I found in 
turning over some book rather hastily : 
_« Eripuit flmenque Jovi, Pheeboque sagittam.” 

I have since found another proof of 
the imitation, in Manilius, a poet of the 
Augustan age, representing the cultiva- 
tion of human genius : 


aad Solvitque animus miracula rerum 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonanti.” 





TURBOT FISHERY. 

This fishery is carried on solely from 
Barking, in Essex, and the vessels em- 
ployed, each of which has but one mast, 
consisted in 1809, of about sixty, all 
having wells or reservoirs for salt water. 
Much has been said of our rivaling, and 
even excelling the Dutch, of late years, 
in this art ; but truth obliges me to de- 
clare the contrary, and sacrifice nation- 
al vanity at the shrine of impartiality. 

Our expert and industrious neigh- 
bours not only possess the advantage of 
fishing on their own immediate coast, 
but in the plastes and salt water inlets 
which indent it. These we are not 
tempted by the law of nations to occupy 
with our small craft, and therefore, for 
the most part, we act as mere carriers 
only. 
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The Dutch make use of smelts which 
they salt, and also a piece of the gore. 
bill, by way of bait. 

The English but-men, (for so this 
description of vessel is termed) re-visit 
their coasts, both in time of war and 
peace. As they collect the turbots, they 
place them in boxes, and do not turn 
them adrift in the wells, until some time 
after. 

ENGLISH GLOOM. 

If we may credit common fame, the 
English character will undoubtedly be 
thought too grave by foreigners—not 
so, perhaps, by the philosopher and the 
man of taste, who trace humanity, 
clothed in various modifications of 
manners. I happened one afternoon to 
be rather cheerful in the company of a 
foreigner, who, in consequence of this 
trifling event, gave me more surprise 
than delight by politely asking whether 
I was actually born in the island of 
Great Britain. 


PRINCE GEORGE. 

The Earl of Chesterfield thus speaks 
of his late Majesty, while a boy, ina 
letter to his son, dated London, March 
25, O. S. 1751. 

“ The death of the Prince of Wales, 
who was more beloved for his affability 
and good nature, than esteemed for his 
steadiness and conduct, has given con- 
cern to many and apprehension to all. 
The great diflerence of age in the King 
and Prince George, presents the pros- 
pect of a minority: a disagreeable pros- 
pect for any nation. But itis most pro- 
bable that the king, who is now perfectly 
recovered of his late mdisposition, may 
live to see his grandson of age. He is 
seriously a most hopeful boy: gentle 
and good-natured with good sense. 
This event has made all sorts of people 
here historians as well as_ politicians. 
Our histories are rammaged for all the 
particular circumstances of the six mi- 
norities which have been since the con- 
quest : viz. those of Henry IIT. Edward 
Il. Richard Wf. Henry V y Edward V. 
and !dward VI. The reasonings and 
the speculations, the conjectures and the 
predictions, you will easily imagine must 
be innumerable and endless in this na- 
tion, where every porter is a consum- 
mate politician.” 

“ Doctor Swift says,” very humour- 
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ously, “ every man knows that he un- 
derstands religion and politics, though 
he never learned them, but many people 
are conscious they do not understand 
many other sciences, from having never 
learned them.” 

SELF-DENIAL. 

The old Duke of Cumberland was 
wounded by a ball, at the battle of Det- 
tingen, in the calf of his leg, but per- 
ceiving that a Frenchman of the name 
of Guiardan, had no one to assist him, 
he turned round, and said “begin by 
dressing this French officer’s leg, he is 
more hurt than I am, and I shall have 
help enough.” 

MR. COBBETT. 
_ When his Majesty visited Cuffnell’s, 
in 1804, he said the moment he entered 
the house, “ where is my friend Cob- 
bett’s- paper?” Mr. C. at that time 
wrote in the ministerial interest. 
The PRETENDER. 

Prince Charles Edward, the son of 
the Chevalier de St. George, was fated 
like his a...estors to experience a variety 
of fortunes. His grandfather, James 
II. had been dethroned, or in gentler 
language, was forced “to abdicate,” for 
his attachment to tyranny and the catho- 
lic religion. His great grandfather, 
Charles I. was condemned to the block 
by his own subjects. His great grand- 
mother was put to death by Elizabeth. 
His father was condemned to experi- 
ence an ignominious exile, and this last 
scion of so many kings of England, es- 
caped decapitation by an effort almost 
miraculous. After contending with the 
appearance of success for the crown of 
England, he was seized as a common 
prisoner in France, and transported to 
Italy, where he shortened his days by 
intoxication. 


The old wuie port to his old BUFF WAIST- 
coat. By capt. MORRIS. 


Farewell, thou poor rag of the muse ! 
In the bag of the cloathsman go lie : 
A sixpence thou'lt fetch from the Jews, 
Which the hard hearted Christians deny. 
Twenty years in adversity’s spite, 
I bore thee most proudly along : 
Stood jovially buff to the fight, 
And won the world’s ear with my song. 
But, prosperity’s humbled thy case : 
Thy friends in full banquet I see, 
And the door kindly shut in my face, 
Thou’st become a fool’s garment to me ! 
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Poor rag ! thou art welcome no more, 
The days of thy service are past, 
Thy toils and thy glories are o’er, 
And thou and thy master are cast. 
But though thou’rt forgot and betrayed, 
’Twill ne’er be forgotten by me, 
How my old lungs within thee have play’d, 
And my spirits have swelled thee with 
glee. 
Perhaps they could swell thee no more, 
For Time’s icy hand’s on my head ; 
My spirits are weary and sore, 
And the impulse of Friendship is dead. 
Then adieu! tho’ I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must part, 
For thou hast not a hole in thee yet, 
Though through thee they have wounded 
my heart. 
I change thee for sable, more sage, 
To mourn the hard lot I abide ; 
And mark upon gratitude’s page, 
A blot that hath buried my pride. 
Ah! who would believe in these lands 
From the Whigs I should suffer a wrong? 
Had they seen how with hearts and with 
hands 
They followed in frenzy my song. 
Who'd have thought, though so eager their 
claws, 
They’d condemn me thus hardly to plead ? 
Through my prime, I have toiled for your 
cause 
And you've left me, when aged, in need. 
Could ye not midst the favours of fate, 
Drop a mite where all own it is due? 
Could ye not, from the feast of the state 
Throw a crumb to a servant so true ? 


In your scramble I stirred not a jot, . 


Too proud for rapacity’s strife ; 
And sure that all hearts would allot 
A scrap to the claims of my life. 
But go, faded rag, and while gone 
I'll turn thy hard fate to my ease ; 
For the hand of kind heaven hath shewn 
All crosses have colours that please. 
Thus a bliss from thy shame I receive, 
Though my body’s met treatment so foul, 
I can suffer, forget, and forgive, 
And get comfort, more worth for my soul. 
And when seen on the rag-seller’s rope, 
They who know thee’ll say ready enough, 
“ There service hangs jilted by hope, 
« This once was poor Morris’s buff.” 
If they let them give Virtue her name 
And yield an example to teach, 
Poor rag, thou hast served in thy shame 
Better ends than thy honours could reach. 


But though the soul gain by the loss, 
The stomach and pocket still say, 
“ Pray what shall we do in this cross ?” 
I answer, “ be poor and be gay.” 
Let the muse gather mirth from her wrong, 
Smooth her wing in adversity’s shower ; 
To new ears and new hearts fill her song, 
And still look for a sun-shining hour ! 
While I, a disbanded old Whig, _ 
Put up my discharge with a smile ; 
Face about—prime and load—take a swig, 


And march off—to the opposite fle. 
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Vavieties. 


(English Magazines, November 1821.) 





HATS. 


** Whatman ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows.” 
Shakspeare. 

* To begin firste with their hattes. Sometymes 
thei use them sharpe on the croune pearking up, like 
the spere orshafte ofa steeple, standing a quarter of a 
yarde above the croune of their heades; some more, 
some lesse, as please the phantasies of their inconstant 
mindes. Other some be flatand broad in the croune 
like the battlements of a house.”’"—Philip Stubbes. 


A HAT is the symbol and charac- 

teristic of its wearer. Itis a sign 
and token of his avocation, habits, and 
opinions—the creature of his phan- 
tasy. Minerva-like, it bursts forth in 
full maturity from his brain. It often 
serves as a beacon to the wary against 
lewdness, extravagance, cold-hearted- 
ness, and vulgarity; vain pomp and 
parade, unblushing impudence, affected 
singularity, and many other of the rul- 
ing passions, may be detected by its 
form and fashion. One may ascertain 
whether a man is whimsical, grotesque, 
unnaturally gross, rigidly chaste, or 
venially flexible in his taste, by this in- 
fallible test. Much may be deduced 
too from the style in which it is worn. 
One man entombs his pericranium in 
its beaver ; another sets it so lightly 
and delicately on, that it seems to be 
ever “straining upon the start,” and, 
like “ the sweet pea, on tip-toe for a 
flight.” 

What an infinity of associations are 
linked and embodied with the different 
styles and fashion of the head-covering ! 
The monk’s cowl, the turban, the mi- 
tre, and the helmet, would each furnish 
themes innumerable for dissertation and 
reflection. One might even descant with 
advantage on the humble mariner’s cap. 


I encountered a hat yesterday which 
I had Jong deemed obsolete ; it remind- 


‘ed me of quaint garbs, and the republi- 


can names of Cromwell, Fairfax, Ire- 
ton, Bradshaw, Blake, with his well- 
curled mustachios, and the far-famed 
battle of Marston-Moor. Henri Quatre 
with his particular face and half-closed 
eyes, the fair Gabrielle, the princely 
Mary de Medicis, the fierce leaguers, 





and the desperate fanatic Ravillac, 
float along with the up-turned brim, 
shadowing plumes, and strange fashion 
of their time. The Spanish hat breathes 
of soft serenades, and the tinkling 
guitarra, with its delicate voice stealing 
into the dark-eyed sleeping lady’s 
dream of love, revelling for a moment 
with all her fanciful and warm ideas, 
and then gently, and by degrees, awa- 
kening her to realities, just as her lov- 
er’s voice blends gently in, and seduces 
her to the flower-encircled casement by 
some magic rhymes of beauty, love, and 
constancy eternal. ‘The formal beaver 
reminds me of cold, voiceless meetings, 
habitual gravity, William Penn, and 
the primitive immaculates. An opera- 
hat is associated with the delicious ca- 
meos, eau de mille fleurs, eloquent 
dancing, passionate music, and a tiara 
of living beauty, with bright eyes and 
beaming brows, sparkling about in de- 
lightful exuberance. ‘The small, ele- 
gant white chapeau, with its broad 
band, polished steel clasp, and flutter- 
ing plumes, speaks to me always of gal- 
lant maidens, mounted on slender pal- 
freys, and fantastically gamboling over 
dewy swards richly begemmed with 
gay smiling margarites, and the deep 
green circles formed by “the light- 
footed fays.”” ‘The most pathetic inan- 
imate object I ever beheld was the gay 
white beaver of a lively high-spirited 
girl, floating in a calm and delusive 
stream over its drowned mistress; it 
was a beacon which none could mis- 
take—a fleeting monument, that spoke 
more to the heart than perdurable mar- 
ble or erudite inscriptions. 

Every man’s hat is acast of his head, 
and is strongly tinctured with his habits 
and prejudices. We may discover as 
great a variety in hatsas in men. There 
is your hat bellicose, flaunting, and sol- 
dierly, that seems to court applause, 
and your tame, pusillanimous, and 
meekly covering, without shape or fea- 
ture, emollient, pliable, and unresisting 
as wax; your technical dot-and-carry- 
one companion to the ledger, and your 
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little, pert, upstart, whipper-snapper 
chapeau. There is your hat clerical, 
devout, orthodox, and sanctified; your 
brazen-looking, up-turned symbol of ar- 
rogant stupidity ; your demure, obtuse, 
and inflexible receptacle of a quaker’s 
caput, whose elaborate brim is one of 
the chief insignia of the sect ; and the 
incomparative and superlative aristo- 
crat, that graces a noble buck’s brows, 
and utterly defies criticism. There is 
also your deformed, mis-shapen, un- 
brushed hat, Benedictine and matrimo- 
nial, with its “knotty and combined 
locks ;” and your steady, sober, bache- 
lorly nap-lacking hat, everlasting and 
immortal, whose olden fashion and an- 
tique hue prove it to have enjoyed 
its present situation since its now- 
wrinkled possessor first entered the 
Fast India House as a stylish junior 
clerk. There is, besides, your majes- 
tical hat of capacity and dominion, and 
your hat subaltern and unaspiring ; your 
profound, bronze-coloured, overbearing 
Johnsonian, and your prying, inquisi- 
tive, jealous, and “ unsatisfied imp ;” 
your infirm, elderly beaver, and your 
lusty, coarse, dog’s-hair agriculturist, 
with its corollary of documents ; your 
hat mor se, sullen, and forbidding, with 
its never-failing accompaniment of an 
octagon face, scowling eyes, and clench- 
ed lips, and your gay, honest, graceful, 
but negligent harbinger of vivacity and 
good-humour ; your insinuating, silky- 
smiling cap of salutation and compla- 
cency, which ofiener graces its wearer's 
hand than his head, and the supercil- 
ious, haughty noli me tangere; your 
money-getting Mosaic slouch, and your 
worn-out, half-naked, and ruined silk 
hat, in its last stage of existence, still 
‘ smiling at grief,” and striving to keep 
up appearances. 

The catalogue is indefinite; but I 
shall content myself, at present, with 
naming two or three others only: the 
delectably light straw Creolian, with 
its shady and efficient panoply, crown- 
ing a made-up, magisterial, monotonous 
and mahogany visage, strongly impreg- 
nated with molasses, Jamaica rum, and 
bitter aloes ;—the poetical vagary, with 
its infinite and inexplicable bends, con- 
tortions, freaks, and undulations (the 
maker would not know his own handy- 
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work in its present state of unciviliza- 
tion and absurdity; it always inclines 
one to fancy that the bearer has lately 
been “ in a fine frenzy rolling ;”’ )—and 
the obdurate, hard-brimmed, and frost- 
bitten hat of anti-sociality, under which 
a sharp, thin, satirical, and calumnia- 
ting nose juts out, with its prolonged 
extremity beetling over a venomous ad- 
der’s nest-looking mouth, and a chin 
that altogether repels communion. 

I shall never forget the reverence and 
awe, with which the scholars at 
school were wont to inspect the hat of 
our head-master. “I shall not look 
upon its like again.” It was large 
and expansive, encrusted with powder 
end the learned dust of many a year. 
It was hallowed by recollections of im- 
perative frowns, grave lectures, and 
profound disquisitions on the Greek 
and Roman tongues. It would have 
been deemed akin to sacrilege to touch 
it irreverently. He often left it in the 
most conspicuous part of the room, to 
preserve order in his absence. Noone 
could forget him who beheld his hat ; 
they were so mixed up and amalgamat- 
ed together, that the hat was a compo- 
nent, and almost essential part of the 
man. It looked dominant, impressive, 
and gubernatorial. : 


TILLOTSON. 

Archbishop Tillotson left nothing to 
his family but the copy of his posthu- 
mous sermons, which was afterwards 
sold for 2,500 guineas. King William 
granted Dr. Tillotson’s widow a pen- 
sion of 6001. per annum, and forgave 
the first fruits. 

BURKE and DALRYMPLE. 

The king is supposed by some to 
have given Burke and Sir John Dal- 
rymple access to King William’s cabi- 
net at Kensington, where they made 
some extracts unfavourable to Sydney 
and Russel. 

TOOTH-ACHE. 

A gentleman is at this n.oment sitting 
by the writer, who has experienced de- 
cided benefit in a violent face ache, 
(most probably originating from a cari- 
ous tooth) by putting a drop or two of 
the prussic acid into the hollow of the 
tooth affected, and taking two drops of 
the same internally upon retiring to rest, 
This is not the first nor the second case 
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in which the potent medicine referred to 
has effected relief from tooth-ache, and 
its success has been so great as to induce 
this notice and recommendation of its 
virtues. 


SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Among other interesting articles in the 
Flora Nepalensis, a full and correct botan- 
ical description of the plant which yielded 
the spikenard of the ancients may be ex- 
pected. This plant is the Valertana Jata- 
mansi. It is remarkable that although Sir 
W. Jones was the first who determined this 
point, he has by mistake described and 
figured another species of Valerian in place 
of the Jatamansi, viz. V. Flardwickii, or at 
least he has confounded this species with 
the true one ; for he describes the radical 
leaves as being cordate, while the leaves of 
V. Jatamansi are lanceolate. In Mr. Lam- 
bert’s rich collection are specimens of the 
Jatamansi with fibrous roots; these agree 
exactly with what was formerly so!d in the 
shops, and answer well the description 
given by ancient authors, as to the root re- 
sembling the tail of an ermine. 

SHOWER OF SNAILS. 

A heavy shower of snails was reported to 
to have fallen lately near Tockington, in 
Gloucestershire. Ground, to the extent of 
two acres, is said to have been covered 
with them. These supposed specimens of 
the sideral system, were eagerly purchased 
by the curious and the credulous, who will 
probably be somewhat surprised to learn, 
that they may pick up bushels of similar 
rarities in favorable situations, any morn- 
ing between the hours of four and six 
o'clock. The natural history of this snail 
is accurately given in Montague’s Teslacea 
Britannica. Its name is Felix Virgata ; or 
Zoned Snail Shell. “It may be consider- 
ed,” he says, ‘‘as a local species ; but is 
found in prodigious abundance in some 
sandy or barren stony situations, most 
plentifully near the coast, especially about 
Whitsand-bay, Cornwall, and in the South 
of Devonshire, where it is believed they 
contribute not a little to fatten sheep, the 
ground being covered with them.” This 
snail occurs also abundantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol, and county of Somer- 
set. On approaching heat they are ob- 
served to leave their hiding-place near the 
roots of grass, crawling upon the leaves 
and plants near it, and thus becoming visi- 
ble to the superficial observer. From this 
remark of Montague, and the well-known 
fact that snails furnish much nourishing 
matter, it would be perhaps best for the 
farmer belonging to the field at Tockington. 
to turn into it a flock of sheep, which would 
soon crush the snails in eating them with 
the grass, and they would doubtless im- 
prove thereby. In this phenomenon, the 
philosophic mind will easily trace the pro- 
vision of nature to render these snails (fat- 
tened near the roots of the succulent grass) 


a pasture, when parched] by thejrays of the 
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sun, of a most nourishing nature to herba.- 

ceous animals. A similar circumstance oc- 

curred in the same field about three years 
ago. 
NEW INVENTIONS, &c. 

To W.F. Corxarp, of the Firm CLemenrti, 
Cottarp and Co. Patent Piano Forte 
makers to the King, of Cheapside, Lon- 
don ; for New Patent Grand and Square 
Piano Fortes, with Harmonic Swell and 
Bridge of Reverberation. 

At the suggestion of certain eminent mu- 
sicians, a celebrated mathematician some 
years since directed his attention to enrich- 
ing the tone of piano fortes by the aid of 
harmonics ; but his designs were never car- 
ried into effect. Clementi and Co., by their 
present patent invention, obtain this desira- 
ble improvement, at the addition of a com- 
paratively trifling cost. 

By the “ Bripces or REVERBERATION,” 
the strings have the effect of being fixed, 
like those of the harp, in the sound-board 
itself, instead of being checked by an imme- 
diate attachment to a solid substance. This 
contrivance not only produces a more equal 
and rich flow of vibration, but takes away 
the whistling of the large steel strings, so 
common and often so disagreeable in grand 
piano fortes on the usual construction. It 
also gives the great advantage of turning all 
those portions of the strings beyond the 
original bridge, which were before useless, 
to the augmentation and perfection of the 
tone produced on the main body of the in- 
strument by means of the ‘ Harmonic 
SweELt.” 

In expressive movements and legato pas- 
sages the addition of the harmonics, inde- 
pendent of the beauty of sound, procures 
an advantage which must be obvious to every 
one, since it effects that continuity of vibra- 
tion which, somewhat like the bow of a vio- 
lin, makes one note glide into another ; and 
as this effect is produced without at all in- 
terfering with the dampers, the bass may 
be played staccato whilst the treble is played 
legato, and vice versa. The whole volume 
of tone called forth by the harmonic swell 
and damper pedal combined, is of extraor- 
dinary richness and power ; and in passages 
requiring bold coutrast, dramatic energy, 
or sustained grandeur, will be found of sin- 
gular efficacy. The great improvement given 
by this new construction also to the extra 
additional keys in the treble, must be con- 
sidered very important, since all the great 
continental composers and performers now 
employ them so frequently in passages of 
brilliant effect ; and since they are found so 
highly useful not only for duetts by two per- 
sons on the same instrument, but for giving 
the master an opportunity of marking the 
character of passages above, whilst the scho- 
lar is practisiug them in the octave below. 

The additional pedal for fixing the keys 
on two strings is found very conyvenient,as It 
leaves the feet to be employed on the harmo- 
nic swelland damper pedal during a delicate 
strain, or for the purpose of accompaniment, 
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The simple principle on which the im- 
proved nd piano forte cases are con- 
structed is of such efficacy as to resist an 
immensely greater force than the most ex- 
tensive compass of string can possibly pro- 
duce. The advantage of this, in keeping 
the instrument in tune and counteracting the 
effects of climate, are sufficiently obvious. 


From the long and deep attention bestow- 
ed on the structure of piano fortes, and the 
eminent success with which every hint for 
their improvement has been pursued, we 
were not prepared to expect any invention 
that might add to the general powers of the 
instrument, although among the prodigious 
assistance mechanics are able to lend to art, 
we should not have doubted that there might 
be yet some particular parts susceptible of 
a superior construction. The object of Mr. 
CoLLaRD’s invention is however general, 
and it imparts not only a new and richer 
degree of tone, but it submits a choice of 
fresh varieties and degrees to the player, 
which can hardly fail to call forth novel and 
beautiful effects in performance. 

Freedom of vibration, power, richness and 
equality of tone, being the great and essen- 
tial qualities to be desired in piano fortes, 
the attention of the patentee appears to have 
been directed generally to the discovery of 
some principle by which these requisites 
could be obtained in a higher degree than by 
the plan hitherto employed in their construc- 
tion. The mechanism used having been al- 
ready brought to a very high degree of ex- 
cellence, it seemed manifest that if the quali- 
ties sought after could at all be produced to 
the extent desired, they must either resu!t 
from a new construction of the sound-board, 
or from the mode of applying the strings, or 
from both means combined. 

The mechanism of each description of pi- 
ano fortes now commonly in use he leaves 
nearly in the same state as that employed by 
the most eminent manufacturers, so that the 
performer has no new difficulties whatever 
to encounter from the application of Mr. 
CoLLarp’s inventions. 

The cases or frame-work of grand piano 
fortes he constructs on a simple principle, 
of so great strength as to enable them to re- 
sist the effects of climate, and a far greater 
power than the combined pull of the strings 
produce. The improvement, that is the ba- 
Sis on which the other is founded, is an ad- 
ditional bridge on the sound-board, not for 
the purpose of regulating musical intervals, 
but of augmenting the duration of the vibra- 
“on, and consequently increasing and beau- 
tifying the tone. This bridge, which he 
calls ‘ the bridge of reverberation,’ is placed 
at a regulated distance on the sound-board ; 
and the important advantage resulting from 
it 18, that the motion given to the principal 
part of the string by the impulse of the ham- 
mer,is kept up by the bridge of reverbera- 
tion, instead of being suddenly checked by 
an attachment to an unyielding substance. 
The prolonged vibration produces an extra- 
ordinary purity, power, and continuity of 
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sound, somewhat resembling the richness of 
an octave below. 

From this essential improvement the pa- 
tentee’s second invention is derived, which 
is as follows :— 

On the old plan of passing the strings di- 
rectly from the side of the case to the origi- 
nal bridge on the sound-board, it became 
necessary, in order to prevent the jarring 
noise of those portions of the wire which lie 
between them, not only to place some soft 
substance on the top of the moulding, but 
also to weave a piece of cloth between the 
strings. 

The second improvement, which the pa- 
tentee calls the harmonic swell, substitutes a 
novel action for those portions of the strings 
which lie between the two bridges, yielding 
most sweet and melodious tones. The per- 
former, by lifting a valve, is enabled to elicit 
those harmonious sounds through a well- 
known sympathetic relation between accord- 
ant strings, without touching those portions 
of the strings which produce them. The 
augmentation of sound caused by this means, 
resembles in some measure the effect of lift- 
ing the dampers, but without producing the 
same confusion, since every note on the 
body of the instrument is regularly damped 
as the performer lifts his finger. By this 
apparatus a threefold power of augmenting 
the sound is acquired ; whereas instruments 
of the common construction have but the one 
caused by lifting the dampers. 

The first augmentation of power is by lift- 
ing the harmonic swell. 

The second—by dropping the harmonic 
swell and raising the dampers. 

The third—by raising the harmonic swell 
and the dampers together. By the last means 
the performer adds all the tones which are 
sympathetically elicited from the strings be- 
tween the original bridge and bridge of re- 
verberation, over and above all that can be 
produced on instruments of the common con- 
struction, and the effect is accordingly of ex- 
traordinary richness and power. 

These inventions are alike applicable to 
upright, cabinet, and square piano-fortes ; 
the latter of which acquire by this new mode 
of construction, much of the richness and 
depth of tone peculiar to grand instruments. 

The improvements, as simple in themselves 
as their effects are striking, enable the player 
greatly to extend the variety of his perform- 
ance, and are acknowledged by the first pro- 
fessional judges to have given a new charac- 
ter to the instrument of the most effective 
kind. That which we heard appeared to us 
to produce the kind of prolonged tone which 
arises in a room of fine resonance, and the 
power was certainly vastly augmented. Up- 
on the whole, the inventor seems to have 
accomplished far more than could have been 
expected, after the very high state of im- 
provement the piano-forte had already at- 
tained. 

In the press, a Historical Romance, in 
four volumes, called the Festival of Mora. 
By Mrs. Sidney Stanhope. 
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Xutelligeucr. 


HE author of the Scottish novels, de- 
termined “‘ to make hay while the sun 
shines,” announces another work under the 
title of rue Prrate. This gentleman must 
be regarded as the most fortunate writer of 
this or any other age. We congratulate 
him on his success, and heartily wish that 
other genius in higher walks of literature 
met with corresponding rewards. The pro- 
fits, however, of these novels, at the price 
which the author puts upon his copies, are 
worthy of being recorded in the annals of 
literature. His first editions are 20,000 
copies, (we have heard even of 30,000) and 
to this is usually added another of 10,000. 
The following tien is something like the ac- 
count betweea him and his printer, for a 
novel of three volumes of fifteen sheets 
each :— L 





1800 reams of paper, 26s. 2340 
Printing 45 sheets, at 211. . 945 
cata». . 100 
Commission, and other expences 600 
3985 
Taking the returns at only 11. 1s. 
per copy, the retail price being 
Il. lls. 6d. we have a net pro- 21,000 
duce of 
Profit on first edition . . . 17,015 


If to this be added S000I. for the profit of 
the second edition, it appears that each of 
those novels of three volumes, yields the 
enormous profit of 25,0151. and if the copies 
were sold at the usual price of 2Is. to the 
public, the profit would still be 15,0001. Of 
course two of these publications per annum 
yields to their fortunate author 50,0001. per 
annum. Such a case of reward for mode- 
rate exertions of genius and labour has no 
parallel. We have been taught to wonder 
at the proceeds of three or 40001. for the 
lectures of the ancient philosophers repeat- 
ed twice a year; at the 35001 paid to Dr. 
Johnson for his Dictionary ; at the 60001. 
netted by Mr. Pope for his translation of 
Homer ; at the 30001. paid to Mr. Moore 
for his Lalla Rookh ; and at the 3000I. paid 
to Sir Walter Scott for some of his poems ; 
at the 10001. paid to Mrs. Radcliffe for her 
Mysteries of Udolpho, and to Miss Burney 

.for her last novel: but the author’s profits 
on these repeated productions transcend 
every. former example of literary remuaer- 
ation. 

An expedition has been formed to explore 
certain parts of Africa which border upon 
Egypt. ‘The object of the present expedi- 
tion is the discovery of the remains of Greek 
and Roman edifices, which, it is conjectured, 
are scatiered in different parts of Libya. 
The gentleman who has been chosen by 
government, with the approbation of his 
Majesty, to superintend this expedition, is 
Mr. Beechy, many years secretary to Mr. 
Salt, the English consul in Egypt. The 
Lords of the Admiralty have fitted out a 


small vessel with a complement of men, and 
intrusted the command to Lieutenant Bee. 
chey The vessel is intended to sail round 
the coast, and to wait upon the expedition, 
which will only proceed so far in the inte- 
rior as will allow an easy return to the coast, 
The expedition will start from Tripoli, to 
the Bey of which a communication has been 
despatched from this government to request ° 
assistance, which will, no doubt, be afford- 
ed. Libya, the country about to be explored, 
is that which in ancient times contained the 
two countries of Cyrenaica and Marmorica. 
South of Marmorica, which our countrymen 
will visit, and in the midst of she sands of 
the Libyan Desert, was a small and beauti- 
ful spot, refreshed by streams and luxuriant 
with verdure, in which stood the Temple, 
so celebrated in antiquity, of Jupiter Am- 
mon. The expedition will, in all proba- 
bility, be engaged three or four years. 

Mr. Rogerr BLoomFieLp, author of the 
Farmer's Boy, &c. announces a new work, 
under the title of the May-Day of the 
Muses. 

Dr. Jouxn Mason Goon, F.R.S. will speed- 
ily publish a body of medical science, under 
the title of The Study of Medicine, com- 
prising its Physiology, Pathology, and Prar- 
tice, in four volumes, 8vo. These volumes, 
in addition to that lately published on Noso- 
logy, will complete the author’s design; 
and constitute an entire body of Medical 
Science, adapted equally to the use of lec- 
turers, practitioners, and students. 

Memoirs of the Court of King James the 
First, by Lucy Arkin, are printing in 2 vis. 

A plan has been lately suggested, and will 
be acted upon in Edinburgh, for instructing 
by lectures and demonstrations, the opera- 
tive mechanics of that city in the principle 
of those branches of science, which are use- 
ful in the various trades that are carried on 
there. It may readily be conceived that to 
the ingenious men who will have the oppor- 
tunity of deriving benefit from these lectures 
and scientific demonstrations, the stimulus 
to improvement and to invention will be 
powerful indeed. In our metropolis, like- 
wise, it is to be anticipated that similar op- 
portunities of instruction in the mechanic 
arts, and in those branches of science which 
are applicable to them, and adapted to the 
previous acquirements of the working arti- 
zan and mechanic, would be eminently use- 
ful; and it appears reasonable to hope that 
no obstacles would present themselves to 
such a scheme but what could be readily 
surmounted. The establishment of such 
schools of instruction would probably suc- 
ceed if left to private adventure, and if they 
should, no national aids to set them in mo- 
tion would be required. 

The late Dr. Vicessimus Knox’s Spirit of 
Despotism will appear early in the present 
month, in a handsome octavo volume, with 
a Preface by the editor. 
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New-¥ear Avdress 


OF 


THE CARRIER OF THE ATHENEUM. 


Written by a Young Lady of Boston. 
++ @@O«-- 


Pausk ! at the portal of the coming year— 
Where swings the mighty gate, when Time draws near, 
And closes after, ne’er to open more, 

Till dates, and years, and Time himself are o’er,— 
Hope with her eager gaze stands looking through, 
Dreads not the gloom intense that mocks her view; . 
Shields with her hand her raised, uplifted eye, 
And begs one ray of prescience from on high. 
While, ling’ring near, her pensive sister turns 

To sigh o'er scenes for which her bosom yearns ; 
Fain would retrace the past, whate’er betide, 
Weeps o’er its sorrows, loves the friends it tried, 
Regrets its pleasures, marks its wisdom fail, 

And draws a moral from the useful tale. 

Full well may one short year its scenes renew, 

Calm and distinct to Mem’ry’s busy view: 

And all its sickness, sorrow, cares and tears, 

Or all its lively joys and groundless fears, 

And hopes that suffer'd no untimely blight, 

In soft remembrance of the Past unite.— 

The awful Past! thick studded with bright names, 
Where Glory streams with mild, but living flames, 
Throws a rich halo round the hero’s head, 

And sheds her radiance o’er the mighty dead ! 

A strange, blest contrast with the starless gloom 
Where glimmering phantoms through the darkness loom, 
And clouds and silence rest upon the deep 

Where coming ages in the Future sleep.— 

The calm, but oh! the never silent Past ! 

Whose low, deep voice, while Heav’n and Earth shall last, 
Shall breathe its solemn tale to mortal ears ; 

And like the moaning which the sailor hears 

When storms are rising o’er the chafing deep, 
And winds are waking from cloud-cradled sleep, 
Shall sound its awful warning from afar, 

Telling of revolutions dire, and war ; 

Of altars prostrate on some unknown spot, 

Their name and worship both alike forgot ; 

Of empires mouldering to their awful fall, 

Of crownless sovereigns laid without a pall, 
Unhonour’d and unwept by all the train 

Who swelled their pomp, when Fortune smil’d in vain! 
Year after year the mighty page shall grow, 

Where History traces tales of varied woe, 

And notes, while tears th’ unconscious lines bedew, 
Man’s guilty heroes, and his pious few ; 

And points to chronicles of years gone by 

As half prophetic of those yet to fly. 

One now flits onward to its speedy close ! 

Its task is done! and all itsjoys or woes 
Dispens’d as Heaven saw best for human weal ! 
Joy hath it brought to some ; and set the seal 

Of full completion on long-cherish’d vows, 

Bound wreaths on some, a crown on one man’s brows. * 
But some are weeping o'er the robe of black, 

And dread the day which brings too keenly back 
The sad remembrance of those hopes—so vain— 
Which fondly thought to hail that day again, 

With smiles and blessings on the much lov’d head, 
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Now laid unconscious mid the silent dead. 

Sickness hath laid her blighting hand on some, 

And bid the blooming cheek of youth become 

A pale forewarner of the early grave, 

While Friendship weeps to think she cannot save. 

Trials and cares, and all the ruder shocks 

Which man must know, have thinn’d perhaps the locks 

That, one year since, were yet untouch’d by Time ; 

Warning Life’s pilgrim of a ruder clime, 

Announcing Age with all its hoary snows, 

Its sober pleasures, its peculiar woes. 

And some—sad tribute to the ling’ring year ! 

Claim on the fresh carv’d stone a bitter tear. 

Some, who had crown’d the season of their days, 

Sow’d, watch’d and reap’d the harvest of their praise, 

Mark’d generations rising round their kneess———————— ag, 

Tried each vicissitude of pain or ease, : 

Toil’d through a long and ever-shifting scene, 

And staid to ripen all youth’s promise green, 

Have gone, at length, to lay the silver’d head 

Where Sorrow comes not to molest the dead. 

We miss, we mourn the venerable man 

Who scatter’d blessings while his course he ran ; 

But Reason checks the too strong tide of grief, 

And bids a better world afford relief. 

The good man’s memory dwells within the heart, 

But there inflicts no deep and cureless smart. 

Alas ! how vain is Faith or Reason’s voice 

When all the soul had held most dear and choice, 

Youth with its promise, beauty with its bloom, 

Are swept, at once, untimely to the tomb ! 

When Fancy paints not only all that 2was, 

But allthat might have been, had Nature’s laws 

Spared but that one dear object of our hope, 

The pledge of comfort for Life’s downward slope ! 

Spring with its blossoms, Summer in its pride, 

Autumn and Winter as they swiftly glide, 

Bring not the balm which Time is wont to shed 

On hearts that grief has wrung until they bled, 

Yet years roll on, and each one in its turn 

Bids thousands more the lot of sorrow learn. 

The gay may laugh, the reckless wretch may scoff, 

While countless throngs are swept unnotic’d off, 

And busy death his ceaseless office plies : 

Whiles Pestilence o’er crowded cities flies, 

Hovers, and shakes the poison from her wings ; 

While War’s loud clangour o’er a nation rings ; 

And Ocean opes his wide untravers’d realms 

To thousands, trusting in their faithless helms. 

Famine is gnawing with her blunted fangs 

Unnumbered wretches, writhing in her pangs ; 

Suffering and toil, where’er man’s haughty race 

Have trod the soil, and found a resting place, 

Pursue him close, nor leave one season free, 

Till comes the last, and man must cease to be ! 
Cease ! busy dream! Man suffers, it is true: 

But life has gayer, happier moments too. 

The past may warn—it should not be forgot: 

But on the present hangs our future lot. 

Hail ! coming Year ! whate’er thy course may bring, 

We know from whence our joys and sorrows spring. 

If trial wait, submiss we kiss the rod ; 

If fortune smile, we breathe our thanks to Gop! 


+ OO... 


“Tue Spirit or THE EnGiish MaGazines”’ 
These solemn truths with choicest pastime blends. 
Reader ! unchill’d by Winter’s cheerless scenes, 
For thee the grateful Carrier’s pray’r ascends. 


Boston, January 1, 1822. 

















